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A COMPARATIVE VIEW OF RELIGIONS. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 


I, THE PHCENICIANS, SYRIANS, BABYLONIANS, CARTHAGIN- 
IANS, AND ARABIANS, 


In the Semitic races the religious spirit rose above nature- 
worship in the effort to separate God from nature, and to 
elevate him above nature as Lord, Baal (plural Baalim, 
either from the different places where he was worshiped, or 
the various names under which he was worshiped), Bel, El, 
Adon (Adonis). Thus’ Bel among the Babylonians, Baal 
among the Ammonites and Moabites, was the god of light, 
the lord of heaven, the creator of mankind, who had his 
throne above the clouds and was invoked on mountains. * 
Also the title Molech and Baal Molech to designate the 
Supreme Beirig among the ancient Phcenicians and Car- 
thaginians, and the nations nearest related to Israel, the 
Moabites and Ammonites, as well as the derived names Mil- 





* Numb. xxii. 41; xxiii. 28; 2 Kings, xxiii. 5. 
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com (Kamos) [Chemosh, Eng. ver.], among the Ammonites, 
and Melkartht at Tyre and Carthage, indicate, like Baal, an 
original effort to conceive God as the ruler of nature. Agree- 
ing with this conception of the Deity, there is manifest, as 
well in the worship of Baal as of Molech and the female As- 
tarte (Melecheth) * [Ashtaroth, Eng. ver.], worshiped with 
him, partly in the abstinence from marriage, partly in the 
human sacrifice, especially the sacrifice of the first-born, the 
aim, through abnegation of the life of sense, and through the 
sacrifice, even though unnatural, of what is dearest to man, 
to appease a divinity who as lord and governor rules and sub- 
jects to himself the power of nature and every propensity of 
sense. + ° 

In spite of the effort to elevate the Deity as Lord and 
King above nature, most of the Semitic nations gradually 
sank back into the old nature-worship, and, uniting with the 
worship of the highest God, Baal and Bel, that of a female 
divinity under the names of Baaltis, Beltis, Aschera, Mylitta, 
they made religion to consist in the sacrifice of chastity to 
the will of the Deity, as the fruitful, productive power of na- 
ture, and thus fell into gross immorality. $ 

Religion appears in another form among the Semites in the 
worship of the stars among the Babylonians and ancient Ara- 
bians. This astrolatry, originally a kind of fetichism, became 
nature-worship, and gradually rose to the worship of the in- 
telligence manifested to our contemplation in the movement 
of the heavenly luminaries. Astrology arose, and religion 
no longer expressed itself in passive acquiescence, but was 
united with the effort to guide the life by the knowledge to be 
drawn, as men imagined, from the motion of the stars. 





* Judges. ii. 13; 1 Sam. vii. 4; xii. 10; 1 Kings, xi. 5, 7, 33; 2 
Kings, xxiii. 13; Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17, 19. 

¢ Levit. xviii. 21; xx. 2; 2 Kings, iii. 26, 27; xvi. 3; xxiii. 10; Ps. 
evi. 38; Jer. vii. 31; xix. 5; xxxii. 35; Micah, vi. 7; Ezek. xv. 4, 6; [?] 
xvi. 20. Comp. 1 Kings, xviii: 28. . 


¢ Numb. xxv. 1, e¢ seg; Josh. xxii. 17 ; Baruch, vi. 41, 43. 
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II. THE ISRAELITISH RELIGION. 


a. Its origin. The ‘patriarchal religion. Mosatsm. 
Prophetism. 


While most of the Semitic nations, in opposition to the 
effort to elevate God above nature as lord and governor, re- 
turned to the old nature-religion with its grossly sensual wor- 
ship of the divine, and others got no farther than to the con- 
ception of a deity, who, like a consuming fire, stood opposed 
to nature, and was to be appeased and propitiated by human 
sacrifices, there was developed among the Israelitish people, 
gradually and in constantly higher measure, in connection 
with a higher moral and religious disposition, the worship of 
God as a being who, though distinct from nature, is yet not 
opposed to it, and thus no longer demands human sacrifices, 
but obedience and moral consecration. 

i The common origin of the religion of the Israelites and 
that of their Semitic relations, though hardly evident even in 
the oldest monuments of the Hebrew literature, appears from 
the following facts and particulars: firstly, the composition of 
Israelitish names not only with El, but also with Baal, such 
as Jerubbaal (adversary of Baal), (Gideon), * Esbaal, | Merib- 
baal, ¢ names which ‘afterwards, on account of the aversion 
which the ever-increasing distance in religion between the 
Israelitish nation and the nations related to it must, from the 
nature of the case, have inspired against the name of Baal, 
are changed into Jerubboseth, § Isboseth, || and Mephibo- 
seth, §[ as also the interchanging of El and Baal,** of Baal- 
jadatt and Eljada,t$.seem to point to an ancient period 
when the name Baal (Lord) was used, like El, Eiohim, El 








* Judges, vi. 32. and elsewhere. 

¢ 1 Chron. viii. 33; ix. 39. 

t1 Chron. viii. 34 ; ix. 40. 

§ 2 Sam. xi. 21. 

|| 2 Sam. ii. 8, and elsewhere. 

{| 2 Sam. iv. 4, and eisewhere. 

** Judges, viii. 33; ix. 4. Comp. with ix. 46. 
tt 1 Chron. xiv: 7. 

tt 1 Chron. iii. 8; 2 Sam. v. 16. 
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Eljon, El Schaddai, Adonai, even among the Israelites, to 
designate the Supreme Being. Secondly, the God of Abra- 
ham (Elohim), although he desires no human sacrifices, nev- 
ertheless praises the willingness of the father to offer up his 
first-born, and sees in that the highest proof of devotedness 
and obedience.* Thirdly, circumcision, already before Mo- 
ses the bloody symbol of consecration to God, $ and also 
the right of Jahveh to the first-born, and the necessity of 
ransoming them from him,§ imply an earlier conception 
of the deity as a being, who, although on a higher develop- 
ment of the religion he is not indeed any longer thought 
to desire human sacrifice, nevertheless has a right to such 
a sacrifice, and thus demands indemnity for remitting it. 
Fourthly, the later conception, of Jahveh as a destroying 
fire and the way in which the God of Israel is conceived 
in connection with fire, and as manifesting himself in fire, || 
betray, even in the midst of a more advanced religious devel- 
opment, an original relationship with the like conceptions of 
the other Semites. Fifihly, even in the orthodox Jahveh- 
worship, some symbols, as the twelve oxen in the porch of 
the temple, § the horns of the altar for burnt-offerings,** per- 
haps also the in part oxlike form of the cherubim, ff point to 
an earlier worship of the deity under the form of an ox, the 
symbol of the highest might, especially among the Semitic 
races. ff 

In confirmation of the supposition thus suggested of a 
community of origin in the religion of the Israelites and in 
that of the nations related to them, there is also to be re- 
marked, firstly, the sympathy always felt among the peop'e 





* Gen. xxii. 

¢ Gen. xvii. 23-27, 

¢ Ex. iv. 24-26. 

§ Ex. xiii. 2, 12-16; xxii. 28, 29; xxx. 11-16; xxxiv. 19, 20. 

|] Gen. xv. 17; Ex. iii. 2; xix. 16-18; xxiv. 17; xl. 38; Levit. x. 


2; Numb. xvi. 35; Deut. iv. 15, 24; v. 24, 25. 
7 1 Kings, vii. 25, 29. 
## Ex. xxvii: 2. 
tt Comp. Ezek. i. 10; x. 14. 
tt 1 Kings, xviii. 23. 
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of Israel for the worship of Baal and Molech, in face of the 
strongest opposition on the part of the prophets ;* secondly, 
the statement of Amos, f that-even in the wilderness the Is- 
raelites worshiped Molech; thirdly, the fact that in the time 
of the Judges, Jephthah offered his daughter to Jahveh, ¢ and 
still later the feeling, not driven out even by Mosaism, that 
the wrath of Jahveh must be appeased by human blood,§ a 
necessity which David recognizes ;|| fourthly, the ancient 
custom in Israel, as in the nations related to them, of wor- 
shiping the deity on mountains and heights, 4 against which 
the priestly legislation strove in the interest of the pure wor- 
ship of Jahveh ; ** fifthly, the heterodox worship of Jahveh in 
the kingdom of the ten tribes under the form of a calf. tf 
From all this it seems fair to conclude that the religion of 
the oldest forefathers of Israel had its root originally in one and 
the same soil with the religion of the other Semites. Out of 
an earlier nature-religion there developed among the Semites 
the conception of Baal, the lord of nature, and of Molech with 
his inhuman worship. While, however, the other Semites 
remained in this lower stage, or rather sank back more and 
more into the immorality of the nature-religion, — an hypoth- 
esis suggested by a comparison of the religious state of the 
nations of Canaan in Abraham’s time with their state at the 
time of the conquest of the land by Joshua and afterwards, — 
in the family of Abraham, religious consciousness rose to the 
recognition of a deity, who, although he had a right to human 
sacrifices, yet did not claim such sacrifices, but was satisfied 
with men’s willingness to bring them to him. With this 
higher development of religion, the names of the Supreme 





* 1 Kings. xi. 5; 2 Kings. xvi. 3; xxi. 3; xxiii. 4, e¢ seg, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
3; Ezek. xvi. 20, 21; Jer. xix. 5. 

¢ Amos. v. 25, 26. 

t Judges, xi. 30-40. 

§ Ex. xxxii. 27-29; Numb. xxv. 4. 

|| 2 Sam. xxi. I-14. 

7 1 Kings, iii. 2; xi. 7; 2 Kings, xii. 3; xiv. 4; xvii. 11; xviii. 4; xxiii. 
5, 19; 2 Chron. xxi. 11. 

** 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3; Ezek. vi. 3; xx. 28. 

tt 1 Kings, xii. 28, 33. Comp. Ex. xxxii. 4, 19. 
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Being, Baal and Molech, originally common to the whole race, 
came more and more into contempt, and were regarded as the 
expression of abominable idolatry,* while even the worship 
of Jahveh under the form of a calf, originally permitted, was 
later branded by the prophets as heresy. 

Though it was in the family of Abraham that even in Mes- 
opotamia ft the beginning of this higher development of the 
Semitic religion showed itself, which, after his migration to 
Canaan became the heritage of his family, yet the patriarch 
of Israel did not stand alone in this respect among the Sem- 
ites. The old Canaanitish chieftains also of the patriarchal 
period, Melchizedek and Abimelech, worship the same God 
as he,t while on the other hand in his own family not all 
traces of polytheistic superstition have disappeared, § and 
these traces are also visible still later in Israel. || 

The patriarchal religion, which afterwards with the great 
majority fell into oblivion, was recalled afresh to men’s minds 
by Moses, and the God of the fathers was preached by him 
under the name before unknown of Jahveh, 4] to whom, with 
the exclusion of all other gods, religious worship is due.** 
The Jahveh of Moses, like the El Eljon of the patriarchs, is 
the one only object of worship (Deus Unus), yet without ex- 
cluding -the possibility of other gods existing. tf Not until 
later did the more developed conception of Jahveh arise as 
the one only God (Deus unicus), ¢f who is throned in heaven. 
and like the Elohim of the patriarchs, encircled by celestial 
beings (Bene Elohim, Malakim, Angels), who execute his 
commands, yet are not objects of religious adoration. 

The religious standpoint of Moses is the legal. Jehovah 
stands related to his people as the Holy, as lawgiver and 





* Levit. xviii. 21; xx. 2; Deut. xii. 31. 

+ Gen. xxiv, xxviii. 

t Gen. xiv. 18-20; xx. 3, 4. . 

§ Gen. xxxi. 19, 30, ef seg, xxxv. 2-4; Joshua, xxiv. 2, 14. 

i Judges, xviii. 14, e¢ seg; 1 Sam. xix. 13; 2 Kings, xviii. 4; Ezek. xx. 7. 
q Ex. iii. 13, e¢ seg, vi. 2. 

o8 Ex, Xx: 2, 3. 

af LK. VU IOs XV. DI 5: AVA 5) x% 3. 

tt Deut. vi. 4; iv. 28, 35; xxxii. 39; Isaiah, xliv. 6, 8; xlv. 5, 6. 
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judge; and the true moral consecration to God is symbolic- 
ally expressed in the ritual, especially in the sacrifice, while 
the relation of the people to God is based upon the mediation 
of the priests. Along with this, and out of Mosaism, after 
the time of Samuel, prophetism was developed, in which in- 
dependent. religious conviction, outside the limits of the 
priesthood, and without distinction of rank or birth,* awoke 
among the people. Prophetism, in the domain of religion, is 
the development of the religious spirit to individual indepen- 
dence and freedom. The prophet, rising above the legal 
standpoint and outward ceremonial, puts the essence of true 
worship in morality, t but recognizes also along with the 
deepest feeling of dependence upon God, in the indepen- 
dence ¢ and spontaneity of the religious and moral life, the 
irresistible power of the divine spirit, by which the Most 
High, though apart from the world and throned in heaven, 
puts himself into the closest and most intimate communion 
with the true worshiper. Thus the gulf which divided Jah- 
veh, as a God afar off, from the world and his worshipers, 
closed up more and more. With the conviction of the pure- 
ness and truth § of her religion, Israel felt the calling to raise 
it to the religion of the world, and in the realization of this 
she saw the ideal of the future. || 


b. The Israelitish religion after the Captivity. 


The free character which distinguished prophetism in the 
religion of Israel changed, after the return of the people 
from captivity, especially with the party of the Pharisees, to 
literalness and formalism. The prophets gave place to the 
synagogue, the living proclamation of the truth to scriptural 


* Amos, Vii. 14. 

+ Isa. i. 11-18; Jer. vii. 21-23. 

$ Dutch, ze//standigheid, literally, self-existence ; without an equiva- 
lent, as far as I know, in vernacular English. — Tr. 

§ Zelfstandigheid, again, expressing objective existence, reality, inde- 
pendent of subjective thought or feeling. — Tr. 

|| Jer. xxxi. 31, e¢ seg, Isa. ii. 2-4; Amos, ix. 12; Isa. xxv. 6; lii. 15; 
lvi. 6, 7; Ixvi. 23; Zech. viii. 23; xiv. 9, 16. 
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erudition, the spirit of freedom to slavish subjection to Scrip- 
ture and tradition. As the ancient productions of the Indian 
literature, originally the expression of the popular thought of 
India, were elevated by the Brahmins into Veda, holy, in- 
spired scripture, so also the religious literature of Israel took 
on the character of a closed Canon, so that what was once 
the expression of religious life became now rule of faith. 
The standpoint of the law which prophetism had already over- 
come was again strongly maintained, the law enriched with a 
number of new ordinances, and the essence of religion made 
to consist partly in dogmatic speculation, partly in a merely 
outward service, devoid of inner life. The Messianic predic- 
tion, or the expectation that the kingdom, divided in Reho- 
boam's reign, once more united under a prince of the house 
of David, should be exalted to new bloom and lustre, — 
which in the older prophets was the natural and historically 
explicable form in which the ideal of Israel’s future pre- 
sented itself to the seer, but which, under the influence of 
the changed political conditions, had already been replaced in 
the later prophecy by the more general conception of a future 
triumph of the true religion of which Israel was the bringer, —* 
returned, yet not as the ideal of the prophetic spirit, but as a 
dogma, the product of scriptural interpretation. The pure 
monotheism, by which formerly a place in the Providence of 
God had been allotted to everything, even to moral evil, ¢ be- 
came corrupted, under the influence of Parsism, by the con- 
ception of two kingdoms, of God and of the Devil. The 
angels, originally the messengers of Providence, became under 
mythological names, Gabriel, Raphael, Michael, &c., so many 
middle beings who filled the space between the Deity, exist- 
ing apart from the world, and the world. The lower world 
(sheol, adyz), formerly the general abode of the dead, of bad 
and good without distinction, was split into two parts, paradise 
and gehenna, and became a place of recompense, and, along 
with this, religion, once an end, became the means of ward- 
ing off a dreaded punishment, or of gaining a future of bliss. 





* Isa. liii. t Job i, ii.— Tr. 
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The doctrine of immortality, as the continuation of man’s 
moral development, which was formerly unknown in Israel, 
appeared, as in the later Parsism, in the form of a bodily res- 
urrection of the dead, at first of the righteous only, but after- 
wards in the form of a general resurrection, by mediation 
of the Messiah, at whose appearing, which was expected just 
before the end of the present state of things, the great judg- 
ment of the world, of living and dead, was to be held, heaven 
and earth renewed, and the kingdom of God founded. Beside 
the learned party of the Pharisees stood the Sadducees, who 
subordinated religion to politics, rejected the Messianic idea 
and the authority of tradition, and, in denying immortality in 
the form of a bodily resurrection, failed to perceive the truth 
of immortality, for whose recognition the premises and germs 
existed in the religion of Israel, though not as yet developed. 
The third party, that of the Essenes, was marked by quiet 
piety, and in many respects also by excessive asceticism. In 
the midst of the Pharisaic formalism, the unbelief of the 
Sadducees, and the pietism of the Essenes, there was yet in 
Israel a seed of true worshipers, who, though not above the 
dogmatic prejudices of their time, had heart and mind open 
for the true religion, and who set the true blessing to be 
looked for from the Messiah in the satisfying of their religious 
and moral needs. 


3. THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


The Israelitish religion, which reached its highest stage of 
development in prophetism, but which among the later Jews 
after Ezra degenerated, with the Pharisees into formalism and 
worship of the letter, with the Essenes into mysticism and 
asceticism, and which with the Sadducees, along with the 
sacrifice of the prophetic ideal of the future, was subordi- 
nated to politics, developed in Christianity, but freed from 
once cherished national expectations and outward forms, into 
a purely spiritual knowledge and worship of God. Jesus 
fathomed the deep meaning of the religion of his people, and 
its original fitness to become, through higher development, 

2 
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the religion of the world. Jesus devoted himself to the end 
of forming the human race into one great society (the king- 
dom of heaven), of which religion should be the soul and life, 
and, convinced of his calling, proclaimed himself as the Son 
of man, who, as such, belonged not to Israel alone, but to 
mankind. Jesus combated both the formalism and exclusive- 
ness of the Pharisees, and the unbelief of the Sadducees, and 
with word and deed preached a religion which, independent 
of all outward form, took hold of the human heart, and which, 
developing into an independent principle in man, was to find 
its commission, not in the authority of Scripture or tradi- 
tion, not even in that of his name, but in its own power 
and truth. In him religion appeared as the power of self- 
sacrificing love, which fears not even death, and to which dy- 
ing is not the losing of life, but the development of life. In 
distinction from other religions, in which either God and man 
are strangers to each other, and opposed to each other, or 
man’s personality is, as it were, sunk in God, Christianity is 
the religion by which man, in the full enjoyment of individual 
development, and with the sense of his own strength, lives in 
the consciousness of the most entire dependence upon God. 
Religion in its highest form, conceived as the oneness of man 
with God, is realized in Christianity. * 


4. ISLAMISM. 


The religion of the ancient nomadic tribes of the Arabian 
peninsula originally exhibited a polytheistical character, in the 
form of the worship, in part of sacred stones, in part of the 
powers of nature, especially of the stars, whose position and 
motion were thought to exert an influence, beneficent or 
baneful, upon the destinies of men. With these conceptions 
was combined a certain leaning toward monotheism, which 





* The most original sources of the Christian religion are the Synoptic 
Gospels, in which, however, criticism must distinguish between the older 
and later portions. The fourth Gospel is marked by a more profound 
speculation upon the person and the work of Christ, by which the Chris- 
tian mind freed itself entirely from the Jewish forms in which Jesus, as a 
popular teacher in Israel, had set forth his doctrine. 
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manifested itself especially in the common worship of Allah 
taala (equivalent to El Eljon), which was afterwards quick- 
ened and strengthened by association with the Jewish tribes, 
with whom they held themselves to be related by descent 
from Abraham. The Parsee doctrine of demons, also, was 
not unknown in Arabia, after the conquest of the Persians in 
the fifth century. After the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
Christianity also, though in a corrupt form, or, definitely, in 
the form of Monophysitism and Nestorianism, which had 
been condemned by the church, became established in Ara- 
bia. 

Amid such diverse elements, there was need of unity in 
the domain of religion, a need for which Mohammed, after 
the example of others of his family, sought to provide. 

He was born at Mecca (571) of an honorable family, be- 
longing to the Koreish tribe. Finding no satisfaction for his 
restless spirit in the trade to which after his parents’ death 
he had at first devoted himself, he gave himself up, in solitary 
retirement, to quiet meditation, and became more and more 
convinced of his calling to put an end, by means of a better 
religion, to the confusion existing among his countrymen with 
regard to religion. The religious idea which overmastered 
him presented itself to his powerful Oriental imagination in 
the form of a vision as a revelation of Allah taala, made to 
him in the fortieth year of his life by mediation of the angel 
Gabriel. His conviction, thus acquired, was confitmed by 
revelations afterwards received ; and, shared at first with a 
small circle of trusted friends, gradually spread wider, until 
at last Mohammed came forward in the ancient sanctuary, 
the Kaaba, at Mecca, as prophet of Allah. For this he was 
pursued by his countrymen, and fled from thence to Medina, 
in the year 622, the beginning of the Moslem era. The 
number of his followers increasing, he had recourse to arms. 
He conquered Mecca in 630, and made the Kaaba, after de- 
stroying the idols in it, the sanctuary of the new religion. 

The doctrine of Mohammed (Islam, submission to God, 
whence his followers take the name of Moslems), is contained 
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in the Koran. The various Suras, or divisions, originally the 
revelations received by the prophet at different periods of his 
life reduced to writing, were, soon after his death, united by 
Abu Bekr into one holy book, under the name of the Koran 
(al Kitab, the book), which, like the Bible among the later 
Jews and Christians, was clothed with divine authority. The 
central doctrine of Mohammed is the belief in one God, Al- 
lah, who, as the Creator and Lord of all things, in strictest 
isolation from the world, is throned in heaven. All that takes 
place upon the earth befalls according to the eternal decree 
_ of God, a conception in which, at least arnong the Orthodox 
Moslems, the Sunnites, who are distinguished in this respect, 
as in others, from the dissenting Shiites, there is no place 
left for human freedom. This God has from the earliest 
times revealed himself to some privileged men, Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus (Isa). To the last is due the honor 
of having been the reformer of degenerate Judaism. He is 
not, as the Christians of Mohammed’s time taught, the Son 
of God in a metaphysical sense, much less God himself, — 
Allah is one, he neither begets nor is begotten, — but a 
prophet of human descent. The greatest and last prophet is 
Mohammed himself, in whom prophetism reached its fulfill- 
ment. Along with the doctrine regarding God and his rela- 
tion to the world, prayer, hospitality, and benevolence oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the teaching of Mohammed, 
looked at from its practical side, and also the belief in a 
future life, in the Jewish-Parsee form of the resurrection of 
the dead, the judgment of the world, future reward and pun- 
ishment, paradise and hell. The truth of this divine revela- 
tion rests upon the very fact of its having been revealed, and, 
according. to Mohammed, it no more needs scientific proof 
than confirmation by miracles, to which Islamism did not ap- 
peal until later. 

The opinion which formerly prevailed among Christians 
that Mohammed was an impostor, a false prophet, was bound 
up with the conception that God, to the exclusion of other 
nations, had revealed himself immediately and supernaturally 
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first to Israel, and afterwards through Christ to all mankind. 
Hence it followed that Christianity was not prized as the 
highest religion, existing along with less developed forms of 
religion, but was opposed as the only true religion to all oth- 
ers, which were regarded as the fruit of imposture and error, 
an opinion to which the religious and political struggles in 
which Islam and Christendom have been involved also richly 
contributed. Mohammed was seer and prophet, filled with 
fiery zeal for religion, and, while he stands indeed in this 
respect, both personally and with regard to the contents of 
his preaching and the means by which he sought to gain ad- 
mission for his doctrine, below the seers of Israel, and far 
below the founder of Christianity, yet, on the other hand, his 
monotheism, abstract as it is, must be regarded as a whole- 
some reaction against the ever-increasing polytheistical su- 
perstition to which in his time the Christian church of the 
East especially had sunk. Islamism stands, however, below 
original Christianity, the religion of Jesus and the Apostles, 
in that, by separating God, as the abstract one Supreme Be- 
ing, from the world, it leaves no place for the doctrine of God’s 
immanence, or the indwelling of the Spirit of God in man. 
Hence in Islamism the divine revelation remains purely me- 
chanical, with no natural point of connection in man, and 
therefore there is no possibility of an enduring prophetism, 
which is the fundamental principle of Christianity. From 
this separation of God and man, the Mohammedan doctrine of 
predestination, in distinction from the Christian, acquires its 
abstract and fatalistic character, whereby man, instead of be- 
ing regarded as a being in whose free activity God’s power 
and life are glorified, is conceived as a passive instrument of 
a higher power. To true moral independence, therefore, the 
Moslem does not attain. His religion is legal and external, 
and therefore intolerant and exclusive; and when Islamism, 
led by excited passion and a heated imagination, disregarded 
the sanctity of marriage, and held up as a reward before the 
faithful Moslem a paradise characterized by sensual enjoy- 
ment, it missed at once the deep moral and spiritual character 
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of Christianity. To these defects must be ascribed the fact 
that Islamism, adapted to the need of the East, and therefore 
spread over a large part of Asia and Africa, has not, with the 
exception of the empire of Turkey, and for a time also of 
Spain, penetrated Europe; and, overshadowed by a higher 
development of humanity, has reached its highest bloom, 
while Christianity, brought back to its original purity, remains 
the religion of the civilized world. 





A SCENE IN JUDEA. 


Soft shone the parting sunlight 
O’er Jordan’s sacred stream ; 

Its silver waters turned to gold 
Beneath the glowing beam. 


In shadow lay the valleys, 
While o’er the hills was shed p 

A glory, like the pictured light 
Round some Madonna’s head. 


Where thick vines hung their tendrils 
Around a lowly door, 

And ’mid the russet leaves the grapes 
Blushed forth in purple store, 


A dark-eyed Jewish mother 

Watched the bright setting sun, 
And waited for the close embrace 
That told a journey done. 
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The hill-tops lost their glory, 
But still the west was red, 
When came along the dusty slope 
The light and eager tread. 


A youth, whose cheek was flushing 
With manhood’s early pride, 

Leading a bright-haired little one, 
Came bounding to her side. 


“T know that long you’ve waited 
Beside our cottage door ; 

And yet we could not choose but stay, 
As ne’er we stayed before. 


“Within our ancient temple 
We heard the choral hymn, 
And saw the altar-fires curl up, 
With fragrant myrrh made dim. 


“We passed the sacred portal, 
And there an eager crowd, 

With voices raised and faces stern, 
Disputed long and loud. 


“ And then we saw a Teacher 
With gentle step draw near ; 

He took sweet Rachel by the hand, 
And bade her not to fear. 


“Nor could she fear, — so loving, 
So earnest, was that face ; 

And where the Teacher led I came, 
And in that holy place, 


“ Amid the men of wisdom 
That gathered round him there, 
He stood, and placed his gentle hand 
Upon her golden hair. 








“ Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at misfortune.” 
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“ Sweeter than Kedron’s ripples, 
These deep, low words were said, 

With all the time his hand of love 
Upon her childish head : — 


“Why ask who shall be greatest? 
For, like this little child, 

The greatest must be least of all, 
Lowly, and meek, and mild.’ 


“They say he stills the tempest 
When loud the billows roar ; 
His mighty hand can to the blind 
Their long-lost sight restore. 


“ And yet our little Rachel 
He blessed with heavenly tongue, 
And set her o’er those hoary men, 
Though she is weak and youn...” 


With joy that tender mother 

The blessed tidings heard ; 
_ Her heart, in prayer to Israel’s God, 
Rose with no spoken word. 





And as the streaming moonlight 
Fell on the upturned face, 

She thogu t the holy words had lent 
Her child a heavenly grace. 


And they of heaven’s blest kingdom 
Could scarcely be more fair, 

Than she who by her mother’s side 
Knelt in the evening prayer. 
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MANNERS. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE SEVERAL YOUNG LADIES’ SCHOOLS, 
BY A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


Youne ladies, it would be unworthy equally of you and of 
myself, for me to attempt your amusement merely. The oc- 
casion is as solemn as it is glad. For you, who now leave 
school, it is among the momentous epochs of life,—the 
transition-epoch from tutelage to self-education, —from a 
routine of prescribed duties to a condition in which (not in- 
deed, I trust, without seeking both worthy human counsel 
and direction from on high) you are in a great and increasing 
measure to mark out your own way, and to assume for your- 
selves the responsibilities which others have borne for you. 
Your education, while it has had for its direct object the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, and the discipline of your intellectual 
powers, has derived all its value from its ultimate end of fit- 
ting you to serve God in useful lives. If you go hence with 
no higher than selfish aims, the labor bestowed upon you has 
been worse than wasted ; for it has only multiplied the talents 
for whose unfaithful use you are to render account to your 
God and your Judge. I shall now address you as not un- 
mindful of your religious obligations, and as desirous of min- 
istering to the happiness of those around you. I have se- 
lected for my subject “ Manners,” as a department of duty and 
of usefulness, as demanding Christian culture, and as giving 
the crowning grace to the truly Christian character. 

In the Greek, and (as I suppose you all know) in the Latin 
tongue, the same word denoted both manners and morals. 
In a future better than the present, this will again be the case 
in all languages, — but with a most momentous difference. 
The ancients degraded morals to the level of manners; 
Christian culture will raise manners to the level of morals. 
Among the ancients, though in some few writers we find 
traces of a more just view, general sentiment derived morals 
from the existing notions and customs of society, so that the 
3 
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question of right was a question of time and place, — what 
was wrong at Athens might be right at Corinth, — the same 
thing might be right in one generation, and wrong in the 
next. We believe that right and wrong are intrinsic qualities 
of actions, dependent on the nature of things, —a distinction 
not created even by the divine commandments, but the foun- 
dation on which the divine commandments rest, so that the 
laws of God are not right because they are His, but His 
because they are right. Now we are too prone to treat 
manners as if they belonged to a lower plane, and were of 
inferior obligation. I would show you that manners are mor- 
als, — matters not of caprice, or indifference, but of sacred 
obligation, to be formed and governed by precisely the same 
principles which you would recognize in what you call the 
most important concerns of life. 

In the first place, the happiness of families and of society 
depends fully as much on manners as on morals. Especially 
for you, my friends, who are to be priestesses at the domestic 
altar, whose first and chief sphere of duty will be the homes 
that are and the homes that will be yours, it is emphatically 
true that you have no surer or higher means of usefulness 
than such manners as become a Christian woman. The most 
rigid rules of Puritanic virtue will not suffice for the ease and 
comfort of home-life, will not conciliate friends, will not ren- 
der social intercourse kindly and profitable. There are good 
persons who make piety itself unlovely, — persons who cul- 
tivate rudeness ; who are acrid or bitter in their very acts of 
charity ; who perform duty with a defiant air; whose speech, 
instead of being “with grace seasoned with salt,” is all salt 
without any grace. 

But when we look at the opposite of this picture, who can 
estimate the happiness that grows from the thousand courte- 
sies and amenities of daily life, from the constant outflow of . 
genial kindness in domestic and social intercourse, from mod- 
esty and mutual deference, from the unstudied grace and del- 
icacy which denote, not artificial polish, but true refinement 
of heart? The daughter, the sister, the wife, whose sweet 
and gentle manners adorn her home, and breathe around her 
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an atmosphere which soothes and gladdens all within her 
reach, exercises a ministry which makes her a very angel of 
the household. Her light shines on in its quiet beauty, and 
not asa mere house-lamp. Its rays reach farther than she 
knows. They kindle sister-luminaries that shed their radi- 
ance on other homes, in an ever-widening circle, on even to 
coming generations. And, in the day when all secret things 
shall be revealed, hers may appear to have been a far more 
extended and enduring mission of love, than had she forsaken 
the home-sphere for those more conspicuous ministries in 
which so many highly gifted and conscientious, but, as I think, 
misguided women are now courting the public eye and ear. 

I would next say with emphasis, Bad manners always indi- 
cate some gross defect of character. Individuality, indeed, man- 
ifests itself naturally and rightfully, and can never be offensive 
in mien and utterance, unless it be so in temper and spirit. 
But annoying eccentricity in manners proceeds only from self- 
ishness, in some one of its Protean forms, — from overbearing 
and obtrusive egotism, from a haughty indifference to oth- 
ers, from a vanity which courts perpetual observation, or from 
a contemptuous pride which scorns to do what others do. 
Frivolous manners denote a lack of depth, earnestness, sin- 
cerity,—a moral nature too shallow for fixed principle, too 
fickle to sustain itself against any fashionable folly or evil. 
Rude manners indicate the absence of due regard to the 
rights of others, in fine, a dishonesty of heart; and you need 
never be surprised to find a person who is uncivil in speech 
and demeanor, ready for any act of social injustice, — ready to 
undermine and overreach others, — careless of the truth and 
the right even in matters of the gravest importance. 

I know that it is not uncommon to apologize for bad man- 
ners. We are sometimes told that a person whose manners 
are coarse, or harsh, or overbearing, has a good heart, — 
means well. I do not believe that there is any more truth or 
justice in such an apology than if it were offered for confes- 
sedly immoral conduct. The truth is, you never lay aside 
your personality, — its good or its evil. It gives tone to your 
voice, expression to your features ; it looks out of your eyes, 
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plays in your fingers, walks with you, sits in your chair; and, 
if you make yourself justly disagreeable or annoying to any 
one, it is because there is some part of this complex person- 
ality of yours that is in itself disagreeable and annoying. 
You can improve your manners, then, only by improving your 
character. 

A great deal is said about the forming of manners. I have 
often seen this named as a specialty in the prospectus of a 
school for young ladies. I know of no way of forming man- 
ners, except informing them with the spirit which they ought 
to manifest. You may, indeed, copy motions and intonations 
designed to be graceful ; but if they are out of character, they 
will not be graceful. They will seem the mockery that they 
are. They will give the impression that you are endeavoring 
to appear what you are not, that is, you will be called affected ; 
and there is nothing in manners so much despised as affecta- 
tion. I am inclined to think that affected people despise it 
in themselves ; for it is always inferred, when one puts on a 
false show, that it is to conceal something very much worse 
than appears. 

We now ask, Whence come good manners? What are 
their formers and inspirers? I answer, Precisely the same as 
the formers and inspirers of good morals; for manners are 
morals. Our Saviour epitomizes all duty in love or piety 
toward God, and love or charity toward man. These, if both 
real and profound, will give color and expression to the least 
details of conduct and behavior. But many persons have 
enough of piety and of charity to keep them from gross im- 
morality, yet not enough to shape their manners. They are 
to a certain extent good people, yet not good enough to be 
gentle, graceful, genial, winning, — all which they would be 
without any special effort, if they would only pray more and 
love more. 

Piety toward God bears a most important part in forming 
the manners. . Here let me say a few words as to manners 
with reference to sacred places, objects, names and subjects. 
This head will include, I believe and trust, a portion of your 
lives by no means insignificant, Not only will you be, I 
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hope, constant attendants on public worship; but you will be 
otherwise often brought into close relations with religious 
subjects, which are discussed with us more than with any 
other people in common society, and .on occasions not dis- 
tinctively connected with religion. Now I have sometimes 
heard young ladies talk over the last sermon, perhaps on a 
theme of awful solemnity, with as much levity and flippancy 
of manner, as they would show in comparing opinions about 
a novel or a farce. This is sheer profanity ; and it would be 
well to remember that the guilt of profaneness consists, not 
in the precise words that are uttered, but in an irreverence 
and frivolity, which can be expressed just as manifestly and 
criminally in tone and manner as in express words. The 
manners of young persons, also, on sacred occasions, in the 
house of God, and during religious services, sometimes merit 
the gravest censure. Whispering, needless motion, gestures 
of impatience, impertinent staring, restless wandering of the 
eye, airs and arts designed to draw attention, —all these are 
as unbecoming on the score of good manners, as they are of- 
fensive to reverence and piety ; they are a sure index of vul- 
garity and low breeding, no matter what may be the social 
position from which such an example proceeds. All subjects, 
places and occasions, identified with God and his worship, 
ought to inspire in the manners something corresponding to 
the unshodden feet with which the Hebrew entered the sanc- 
tuary ; and the truly devout person, without wishing to make 
any parade of devotion, will spontaneously manifest a grave 
and reverential demeanor in connection with all things that 
are really sacred. 

But piety has a still more extended influence upon the 
manners. We are always within temple-gates, and on holy 
ground, and this true piety cannot forget. Not that the ha- 
bitual sense of the Divine presence ought to produce in the 
manners aught of gloom, moroseness, or austerity. The very 
contrary. It bids the young to rejoice in their youth. If 
there be a thought that should cherish happiness, gayety, 
even mirth in fit time and place, it is the assurance that our 
joy is beneath the eye of Almighty Love, —of him who has 
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made everything beautiful in its season. Yet, when there is 
the spirit of true devotion, mirth can never sink into that 
reckless levity, that vapid frivolity, which is worthy only of a 
mere animal existence, and which we find it hard to associate 
in thought with a living soul. This, my young friends, I 
would have you shun. I would have you never forget that 
you are the children of God and the heirs of immortality ; 
and this consciousness, while it will immeasurably enhance 
your happiness, will yet impart a self-respect, a dignity, a se- 
riousness, underlying even the most festive scenes and aspects 
of life, and ever and anon cropping out, so that while you will 
shun all obtrusive religious profession and untimely religious 
utterance, your manners will bear sure tokens of the unction 
from the Holy One, —of the truer, deeper, nobler life which 
will be yours, if you indeed dwell in God, and God in you. 
No less important is the agency of love to man in forming 
the manners. Politeness is but the sign-language of kind- 
ness; and he who has the kindness in his heart, even if he 
does not know its conventional sign-language, can coin one of 
his own, fully as intelligible and no less pleasing. It is a sig- 
nificant fact, that, in the classic tongues, in all the languages 
derived from them, and in our own through the Latin, grace 
and its synonyms have a double meaning, kindness and beau- 
ty,—the former manifesting itself in the latter, —the one 
the spirit or soul, the other the form or body, therefore fitly 
bearing the same name. So close is this relation between 
spirit and form, that a kind heart will not only make any 
one’s manners graceful, but, if you give it time, will mould 
any face, however coarse or hard, into its own type of beau- 
ty, — though this process does take time, and often first shows 
itself at an age when mere surface-beauty fades and vanishes. 
Graceful manners are generally coveted, and are often 
made the express object of study, effort, and self-training ; 
but all in vain, if you remain cold, or scornful, or irritable, or 
petulant. These traits cannot be so masked that they will 
not betray themselves in ungraceful ways; and they show 
themselves the more, the more you attempt to hide them. 
You are sometimes, as you term it, mortified at having ap- 
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peared ill. I think, if you will look deeper, you will at such 
times see that you ought to be ashamed for having felt ill, — 
for having let some bitterness, or dislike, or unamiable emo- 
tion take and keep possession of you. If you would appear 
well, you must work from within outward. Extinguish en- 
mity, discard prejudice against persons, root out envy and 
uncharitableness, cultivate kind relations only, make it your 
duty and your happiness to give pleasure, — you may then let 
your manners take care of themselves ; they cannot but bear 
witness to the love unfeigned that gives them shape and fills 
them with its own joy-breathing spirit. 

Young ladies, you may think it strange that I have chosen 
such a subject. You may deem it rather out of place that a 
gentleman whom most of you never saw before should come 
hither to lecture you on good manners. I want to tell you 
why I have selected this subject, and have spoken of it as if 
it were of the very gravest importance. 

In the first place, your manners can contain and embody 
as much of the deepest feeling and the highest principle as 
you can put into the most important acts of your lives. I do 
not admit the difference between great and small in mor- 
als. Our acts are mere counters, no matter whether of bone 
or ivory, copper or gold; they bear to the Divine eye, not the 
value of their material, but the soul-worth of which they are 
the token. If you do the duty of the moment, because it is 
your duty and you love to do it, it makes no difference mor- 
ally, whether that duty be some graceful form of heart-felt 
courtesy to a friend, a stranger, a child, a servant, or a sub- 
stantial benefit or kindness that will be remembered for years. 

In the next place, it is precisely in this department that, 
for the present, a large portion of your field of discipline and 
progress lies. You are sheltered from such temptations as 
your brothers must encounter in the outside world. At your 
age you can seldom have the means or the opportunity of do- 
ing great things. But here are these thousand little things 
to be done every day,— matters of detail, many of them of 
routine, all of which, however, have a moral character, and 
may be freshened, sweetened, vivified, endowed with an ever 
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new interest and charm, if you will only do them, as with 
hand and tongue, so with heart and soul, and will put into 
them the very best that is in you. If you neglect these 
things, you will not grow morally, as you ought to grow, and 
might grow. 

Then, again, there lie before all of you great emergencies 
of duty and of trial, and these you will meet in precisely the 
way and spirit in which you shall have been accustomed to 
perform the little duties, courtesies and kindnesses of daily 
life. 

Finally, if you will seriously contemplate these minor mor- 
als, as they are sometimes called, they will make you feel more 
than all things else your need of a profoundly religious spirit. 
You cannot think of them without being conscious of your 
own imperfections and shortcomings. These things that 
seem so easy are often too much or too many for you. Self- 
ishness, or indolence, or false shame, or mere caprice, more 
or less scants, almost every day, the incense of the daily sac- 
rifice, that ought to go up to heaven from manners always 
pure, and sweet, and kind. For these little things, these least 
things, for manners that shall be faultlessly simple, modest, 
gentle and genial, you need to be bathed in the spirit of 
piety, — you need to sit constantly at the feet of that Sa- 
viour, who in nothing more truly manifested his divinity than 
in lowliness, meekness, and gentleness in his walk among 
men. That in mien and deportment, as in spirit, you may 
bear his image, you need ever to offer the prayer, “ Lord, 
make clean my heart within me, and take not thy Holy Spirit 
from me.” 


Poetry, like truth, is a common flower. God has sown it over 
the earth, like daisies, sprinkled with tears, or glowing in the sun, 
even as he places the crocus and the March frosts together, and 
beautifully mingles life and death. — Abenezer Elliott. 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF LECTURES ON ROME IN COURSE OF DELIVERY. 
: BY REV. C. T. BROOKS. 


I spoke of the melancholy beauty of the Roman Cam- 
pagna, with its harvest of historic memories, forever clothing 
that desolate landscape in its bleakest and barest season ; 
with the endless movement of phantom processions crossing 
and recrossing the scene in every direction; with the scat- 
tered monuments dotting that ocean-like desert, as if they 
were floating fragments of the wrecks of an extinct grandeur 
that had gone down engulfed in the sea of time. I spoke 
of that region of the earth as transcending, in its combina- 
tion of natural grace and majesty with richness and variety of 
historic interest, all other portions of the earth’s surface it 
has ever been my fortune to visit ; though Scotland and Switz- 
erland, for instance, enchain the senses and the soul with 
unique and thrilling charms of song and story, and Tyrol or 
Thermopylae or Platea, and many another theatre of strug- 
gling liberty and heroic self-sacrifice, might, if I had seen 
and fe/t them, rise up to my memory and make me pause in 
my decision, and admonish me, at least, that “comparisons 
are (often impertinent, if not) odious,” and that the sublime 
in nature and in moral action, being divine, is everywhere 
equal to itself, and a something immense and infinite. 

I suppose the one tract of earth pre-eminently proper to 
compare and contrast with the environs of Rome would be 
the country round about Jerusalem, and with that I am ac- 
quainted only in imagination. 

But there are two historic figures, forever sacred to the 
world’s memory, which connect, in the thoughts of every 
Christian scholar, the two cities of Rome and Jerusalem, and 
which, when in his musings he reverts to the Roman Cam- 
pagna, emerge from the shifting and intermingling throngs 
of shadowy forms forever renewing the heroic and barbaric 
ages, and draw near to him as claiming a peculiar kindred, 
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and with a certain home-breathing appeal of holy affection 
take possession of his heart. I speak, of course, of the two 
saints, Paul and Peter, —in that order a Protestant names 
them, though a Roman Catholic ranks them as Peter and 
Paul. 


Whatever mass of false or doubtful legends credulity or 7 


impdsture may have heaped up around the true story of the 
lives and deaths of these two pioneers and martyrs of the 
Christian faith, and whatever enormous assumption of ground- 
less authority their venerable names have been made to sanc- 
tion and to sanctify, there remains enough of high probability 
and historic certainty to let the last years of one of them and 
the last days, at least, of the other, reflect a holy light of 
simple and sober truth upon the city of the’ Czesars, and add 
the last and strongest link to its claim to be called a “city of 
the soul.” 

When you have left the Forum by the Colosseum, and, 
passing under the Arch of Constantine down the broad and 
shady avenue which was opened for the grand entry of 
Charles V. into the city, in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, presently emerge into the narrow lane, lined with so 
many impressive monuments of classic and Christian fame, 
if then your mind and heart are free and open to the mani- 
fold voices that come from the ground and from the air, you 
will tread with a slow and thoughtful step; for around that 
defile between the Aventine and Coelian hills, where the som- 
bre plume of the tall, solitary cypress stands sentinel by the 
tomb of the Scipios, and the picturesque old arch of Drusus 
opens the vista to the Campagna through the gate of Saint 
Sebastian, along the line of the Aurelian wall, are clustered 
more of the soul-stirring memorials of events sacred to the 
classic scholar and the Christian pilgrim than can well be 
found compressed within the same compass in any part of 
Rome. Here begins the famous Appian Way. The letters 
P. C. mark the site of the vanished Capuan gate, through 
which Cicero, in one of his orations, bids you pass out and 
look upon the tombs of the great families, the Scipios, the 
Metelli, and others, and ask yourselves whether the sleepers 
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there are unhappy because they are dead. ow still and sol- 
itary is now the lane that once flashed back to the sky the 
splendor of stately mausolea, and flung up the music and the 
glitter of triumphal armies, returning from the bounds of the 
world with the spoils of nations and their captive kings! 
To-day the silence of the noontide is unbroken save by the 
hum of the locust or the rustle of the lizard, as the flash of 
green lightning along the wall marks the line of his flight, 
startled by the step of man from his sunny basking-place. On 
the right, along the slope of the Aventine, leans over the lane 
the luxuriant hedge of tall, yellow-flowering broom, girdled by 
osier bands or long strips of cane, interspersed with the rose 
and the eglantine, the laurustina and the acacia, and a mul- 
titude of flowers to me nameless. Over the top of the high 
brick wall that in another part shuts in the road, peep the 
golden orange and the red flowers of the pomegranate or the 
oleander ; there grow in profusion “the humble tribe of flow- 
ers that go by the ignoble name of weeds; and over them,” 
in the beautiful language of a painter and poet, “held down 
by the green cord of the stalk, balance the rent balloons of 
hundreds of flaming scarlet poppies that seem to have fed on 
fire.” Well may the flower of sleep make here its favorite 
home, where the ambition of earth’s mighty ones, baffled and 
weary with its vain efforts, has sunk exhausted to rest. 
Slowly the musing traveler passes onward to where, on the 
left, the Columbaria lift their roofs above the vineyards, and, 
on the right, lie scattered over acres the enormous and 
“mountainous ruins” (as Shelley calls them) of the Baths of 
Caracalla. Vaults that have become natural bridges rear 
their dizzy and dangerous pathway crowned with trees and 
overhung with flowers ; solitary masses of masonry rise here 
and there, that have become blooming mountain-peaks of 
flowering shrubbery; and the high arches and loopholes of 
time form a rich, though ragged, frame for the setting of such 
pieces of landscape-painting as the eye of nfan shall seldom 
see. From those mountains, through those windows, “ Look 
out over the wide-spread Campagna. There,’ says one who 
saw it with the eye of a poet and a painter, “there sleep in 
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the sunshine the steep sides of Gennaro, with tender purple 
shadows nestling behind its cloven wedges. There, like a 
melody, rises from the long, still level of the sea the varied 
and undulating line of Monte Albano, sweeping in exquisite 
curves to the crest of Monte Cavi. Far off a shining band 
flashes between the land and sky, — there lies the Mediter- 
ranean. Below you, stretching off toward the mountains, 
amid broken towers, tombs, and castled ruins, that every- 
where strew its rolling surface, behold that long line of arches, 
with here and there great gaps opening between lofty, ivy- 
covered fragments that seem like portions of grand _ porti- 
cos, — that is the Claudian Aqueduct. It domineers over all 
other ruins that you see, stretching its arches out and out 
till, ‘fine by degrees and beautifully less,’ they run away 
into the mountains’ bosom. There it lies, like the broken 
vertebrzee of some giant plesiosaurus, a ruined relic of a 
mighty age and a distant time. From ‘the heart of the pur- 
ple mountain,’ the shadow of trees and the song of birds, it 
drew its waters to supply the baths of the Romazns in this 
very ruin on which we stand ; and the sylvan stream that lis- 
tened on the hill-tops to the nightingale, and was brushed by 
the wavering butterfly, here, leaping at last to light from its 
dark and narrow prison, heard suddenly the clash of glad- 
iators’ swords and the murmur of a Roman populace.” 

But all this is hushed, and the very story of the life to 
which these monstrous relics testify sounds almost fabulous. 
Meanwhile other memories, more sublime and more living to 
the heart, hover over this consecrated ground of Pagan story. 
Near these very remains of Roman luxury and power and 
magnificence stands the venerable Christian church built 
over the entrance of the oldest of that cluster of Catacombs, 
where, for three hundred years, — 


“ The faithful people, circled by their dead, 
Worshiped their God in peace. Three hundred years 
Passed like three days; and lo! that Power went forth 
Which conquered Death. 
.... The apostles reigned at Rome, 
Reigned from their tombs and conquered from their dust.” 
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But the place carries us back to the earthly lifetime of the 
apostles also. We cross the street to the little church of 
“ Domine, quo vadis,” whose title calls up to the mind’s eye 
the image of the aged Peter, when, according to the tradition, 
having been imprisoned by order of Nero, and awaiting his 
execution, he had been, in some way unknown to the legend, 
rescued by the faithful, and persuaded to fly from the city 
- under cover of the night ; but was arrested just at this point 
on the Via Appia by the vision of his Master, approaching 
the city by the same road, and, in answer to the question of 
the amazed apostle, “ Lord, whither goest thou?” came the 
significant admonition which instantly sent the old disciple 
back to his martyrdom, “I am going to the city again to be 
crucified,” — that is, “I go to be crucified afresh by the un- 
faithfulness of my followers.” This was the thought that 
smote Simon to the heart, as he had been before more than 
once smitten. 

It is a somewhat striking fact that in a city and church that 
builds its spiritual dignity on the supremacy of Peter among 
the apostles, a tradition should have taken root which not 
only renews the memory of that disciple’s old weakness, but 
brings a lingering shadow of it across the brightness of his 
setting sun. At the same time it must be confessed that 
there is a fitness and keeping about this story, which distin- 
guishes it favorably from the great mass of traditions relating 
to the apostles in the Roman Church. 

There are some points in the legend of which we cannot 
say as much, Within this church, also called “ Mary of the 
footsteps,” is a fac-simile of the stone which once stood before 
the doorway, the original having been deposited in the oppo- 
site church of St. Sebastian, containing the alleged imprint 
of the Saviour’s foot miraculously left there. I do not think 
much, however, of the objection satirically made by the author 
of “Rome in the Nineteenth Century,” who says, “ /¢ seems 
wonderful that an immaterial spirit should leave a sentient 
impression on matter;” one wonders where any one can 
have been living who does not know that spiritual force zs 
making perceptible impressions on matter every day. The 
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Divine Spirit does, and I think the face and skull of man 
show that the human spirit does. 

But the figure of the rugged, weather-beaten, ruddy-faced, 
and still eager-eyed old “ pilot of the Galilean lake,” as Mil- 
ton calls him, stealing out over the Appian Way at dead of 
night, a fugitive from prison, by no distant association, and 
with but a slight change in the focus of the mystic glass of 
fancy, brings to mind the image, not in the dusky legend, 
but in the noonday light of history, of another illustrious 
prisoner, who comes chained over that same Appian Way 
to the city where his blood was to be the seed of the church, 
—the pale, thoughtful, scholarly pilgrim of the Mediterra- 
nean shores and waters, the sword-bearer of the Spirit and 
the torch-bearer of the truth to the nations. 

It certainly must strike an independent and impartial mind 
as singularly incongruous with the imposing assumption of 
supremacy for Peter, and the place he has so long held as 
founder and father and perpetual head of the Roman Church, 
that, whereas Paul’s connection with Rome stands out clearly 
and fully visible in the sacred history, the bare fact of Peter's 
ever having been at Rome, except perhaps long enough to 
accomplish there his martyrdom, rests upon very scanty and 
doubtful tradition. The most considerate Protestant writers 
are inclined now to admit that he did probably die there; but 
that he spent any time, any number of years there, as Paul 
did, none but credulous and interested Romanists and kin- 
dred votaries of tradition in the patriarchal churches have 
ever believed. Absolutely the only pretense to Scripture 
proof that the fisherman ever was at Rome is contained in 
the salutation and at the end of one of his Epistles, where he 
mentions the church at Babylon, which has been thought to 
have a mystic reference to Rome, like that in the Revela- 
tions. But Paw/, while he was a prisoner at Rome, wrote a 
number of Epistles, to the Colossians, to the Ephesians, to 
the Philippians, and in none of them does he make the least 
allusion to Peter. He associates himself with Timotheus in 
his greetings to the churches, but it never reads “ Peter and 
Paul.” One may say, if he pleases, that Peter, in his humil- 
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ity, might have given place to his learned brother; but if 
Peter was really recognized by the church, and by Christ ap- 
pointed, as its primate, it is to me utterly incredible that Paul 
should have allowed any such false modesty on his part. 

There is one point of view, it must be confessed, in which 
there would seem to be a certain fitness and felicity in the 
manifest destiny which in the course of events selected 
Peter as the head of the Roman Church; for that church, 
in the manner and spirit of its course between the things of 
this world and the things of God, has reproduced that alter- 
nation of the better and the baser instincts which so signally 
marked the promnient passages of the earthly life of that 
disciple, whom Christ more than once rebuked for his world- 
liness, and Paul withstood to the face for his double-faced 
and (if one may be allowed the anachronism) jesuitical deal- 
ing. It seems to me that Peter himself, if in the other world 
he has known what was doing in this, cannot fail to have 
regarded with some displeasure the kind of eminence which 
the church calling itself by his name has given him here, 
throwing the cloak of his sanction over weaknesses and wiles 
which, it is to be hoped, he, in that world of clearer vision, 
has long since outgrown. 

Then, again, may we not pronounce it natural enough that, of 
the two eminent apostles, the Church of Rome, in accordance 
with its policy of subordinating the Acts of the Apostles to 
the legends of the saints, and laying the beams of its cham- 
bers on the dim weltering waters of tradition, should incline 
to that one as its patron whose claim, having the scantiest 
possible support in history, would necessarily involve the 
greatest indulgence in the multiplication of those pious fic- 
tions which it is often easier to conjure up than it is to argue 
down? 

At all events, whatever may be the explanation, there 
stands the remarkable fact, that of the two apostles, the one, 
the scholarly and the spiritual, ‘he apostle of the nations, 
whose last glorious years on earth are identified in the broad 
daylight of history with the foundation of the church in 
Rome, has been assigned the second place in its calendar ; 
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while he, the apostle of the circumcision, the timid and the 
time-serving one, whose very presence in Rome at any time 
has only a doubtful tradition to make it credible, has been 
raised to the first rank, by an immeasurable interval, as the 
vicar of Christ. Is it, then, the old controversy, brought 
down through the ages, between Paul, the Protestant, the 
FTuman Catholic, the Liberal, the Progressive, and Peter, the 
Judaizer, the conservative, the exclusive, the man of worldly 
policy, — between the leader of the way into the heavenly 
kingdom, and the keeper of the keys at the gate? 

“ Farewell,” says my French author of “The Three 
Romes,” “farewell Paul, who openest hearts, and thou, Pe- 
ter, who openest heaven! Farewell Paul, who showest the 
road, and thou, Peter, who hast the keys of the eternal Jeru- 
salem! Farewell thou, the immovable foundation, and thou, 
architect of the temple where God finds an altar worthy of 
himself!” 

The Romish tradition having given Peter the priority over 
Paul in ecclesiastical authority, avails itself, it seems to me, 
of the association of his name with Paul’s in order to let the 
clear, historic, sunset glow of his brother apostle’s earthly 
life light up the obscurity under which his own was veiled. 
They show the dungeon in the Mamertine Prison, under the 
Capitol, where Paul and Peter were confined, and whence 
they were led forth to martyrdom. They have placed a grat- 
ing over the concavity in the rock wall which the head of 
Peter, cruelly beaten against it by the jailor, miraculously 
left there. The tradition describes how the two apostles 
were led forth, away across the city, through the gate of Os- 
tia, to the place of Paul’s martyrdom, who, being a Roman 
citizen, was entitled to be slain with the sword outside the. 
gate. On the front of a church there is an inscription stat- 
ing that here they parted: “And Paul said to Peter, Peace 
be with thee, foundation of the church and shepherd of all 
the lambs of Christ; and Peter to Paul, Go in peace, preacher 
of the good, and guide of the salvation of the just.” Then 
the story goes on to relate that Peter was led back again 


through the city to the Jews’ quarter, because that was the 
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fitting place for a Jew to suffer; and that there, on the spot 
where now the Church of St. Peter rises over thé remains of 
Paul and Peter, he met his fate. 

So runs the tradition. But how plainly this joining to- 
gether of the two apostles betrays its legendary origin, as an 
afterthought of Roman policy, when we read in Paul’s own 
last letter, written on the eve of his being offered, “only Luke 
is with me.” Where was Peter, then? Had he again for- 
saken his colors and fled ? 

Historically, then, we affirm, Paul is the hero of the Apos- 
tolic Church in Rome. In the dim light of a touching legend, 
it is true, we do see Peter fleeing from Rome in the dark of 
night; but it is in the sunlight of the historic page, written 
by the hand of that same Luke who was with him in his last 
trial, that we trace the brave Paul as he comes along the 
Appian Way, the real king of his captors and pretended 
masters, because a faithful servant of the King of kings. 
What a glittering scene spreads before him, as he descends 
the Alban Mountains and enters the suburbs, amidst the 
splendor of art and the luxuriance of nature, the mansions 
of the living and of the dead, and looks upon the city of 
Nero! How different the spectacle of the city, as well as 
of the surrounding country, from what now meets the travel- 
er’s eye! It was then a city of the earth, and not as now, 
by virtue of its cupolas and campaniles, and all its airy 
domes and towers, and its perpetual bell-music, also a city of 
the skies. The dome of the Pantheon was the only one that 
broke the level of the sea of roofs,— not yet had a dome as 
large as the whole Pantheon been suspended in the heavens 
to cry, “Ecco Roma!” over the entire landscape from the 
mountains to the Mediterranean ; to catch afar the eager eye 
of the pilgrim, “bound to the city of the soul;” and to per- 
petuate the name of One with whom the apostolic pilgrim 
and prisoner who now gazed upon it had had so peculiar a 
personal, official, and spiritual relation. Hardly could Paul 
then have had a visionary glimpse of St. Peter's Church in the 
sky of the future. 

The historian brings him into Rome, and there leaves him 
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with us at the close of the two years where he dwells in his 
own hired house, only chained to a soldier with that chain 
which they profess still to exhibit in a house of the Via Lata, 
leading from the Corso not far from the Capitol, and on which 
some pious hand has inscribed his own expression, “ But the 
word of God is not bound.” 

But, although the history leaves him, his own letters, run- 
ning through the last five years of his life, present, in bright 
though broken glimpses, a strong image of the aged martyr, 
faithful to the last. There we find that he has won converts 
in the very palace of Nero, for he writes, “ The saints in Ca- 
sar’s household salute thee ;” and tradition adds that among 
his converts, and a correspondent of his, was no less a person 
than the preceptor of Nero, the philosopher Seneca, whose 
letters to Paul, with the replies of the apostle, are contained 
in the Apocryphal New Testament, where Seneca seems 
plainly to hint that his own imperial pupil is the real miscre- 
ant who fired the city and then had the Christians so fright- 
fully punished for it; and he intimates that this man of sin 
is biding the Lord’s time. The correspondence presents no 
internal or external claim to credit; but the fact of an ac- 
quaintance between Paul and Seneca, who was a brother of 
that proconsul of Achaia, the well-known Gallio, who drove 
the Jewish accusers of the apostle from his judgment-seat, 
is not improbable, even if it should appear unlikely that Gal- 
lio, who “cared for none of these things,” would take the 
trouble to write to his kinsman about them. 

It must be owned that, if the multiplication of legends 
in honor of a saint is a test of the comparative rank assigned 
him in the calendar of the popular heart, it might almost seem 
as if, by the multitude and marvelousness of the miracles 
ascribed to the relics of Paul, the Church of Rome would 
make some amends for the historic injustice done his mem- 
ory in robbing Paul (if we may reverse the proverb in this 
case), to fay Peter the homage of supreme allegiance, as the 
chief founder of her pre-eminence and the great representa- 
tive of the Author and Finisher of our faith. Paul did not 
need, as Peter did, any array of legendary wonders to supply 
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the deficiency of a scanty historic evidence of Roman resi- 
dence and actual living service in the Roman city and 
church; and yet with his memory tradition has associated 
some of the most amazing prodigies to be found recorded 
anywhere out of Pagan literature. 

St. Paul’s Church, indeed, is without the walls (“ Let us go 
to him without the walls,” that devoted apostle, no doubt, 
would have said, “ bearing his reproach”): it stands ina now 
unhealthy desert on the road to Ostia, not far from the sup- 
posed place of his martyrdom, of which the gray pyramid of 
Caius Cestius is the sole surviving witness; and, fittingly 
enough, the Protestant burying-ground is there, too, in the 
neighborhood of the great father of the Protestants and the 
champion of spiritual liberty. In that church, a very old one, 
nearly destroyed, however, by fire some fifty years ago, but 
restored, with surpassing splendor in the interior, by the last 
two popes, is the greatest number of marble columns of the 
richest variety of colors any edifice in the world can show, — 
the altars and fonts of green malachite and porphyry and 
other precious stones are of amazing beauty, the pavement is 
like a sea of glass, and all around the whole interior, over the 
entablature of the columns, are set the now all but completed 
mosaic portraits of the three hundred and sixty-five popes 
(more or less) from Saint Peter to Pius Ninth. Farther up 
the road toward the city is the church of the Three Foun- 
tains, which professes to mark the spot where the head of the 
blessed martyr, as it fell, thrice bounded from the ground, 
and at every bound a fountain leaped from the earth. 

But the wonders on which the Romish chroniclers dwell 
with the highest ecstasy are connected with the chazus of St, 
Paul, as well as of St. Peter, the latter of whom, indeed, has 
a church named “in vincoli,” in honor of those chains of his 
which it has in its keeping. But let me quote from my 
French guide through the “Three Romes” a description of 
the sensations of a Roman Catholic when, at the church of 
“San Paolo fuori le mura,’ 
chain (that very chain which once bound him to his Roman 
guard) of St. Paul. “To see with one’s eyes, to touch with 


"a priest places in his hands the 
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one’s hands, to carry to one’s lips, to bathe in burning tears 
and kisses, that chain more precious than the collars of kings, 
that chain of which Paul was so proud, and which he bore, a 
voluntary slave, that he might break the chains of the human 
race — what a moment! what a sensation! The apostolic 
chain is composed of oblong links, badly forged, indicative of 
ancient workmanship ; it is not very heavy, pernaps because 
St. Paul was a Roman citizen.” But an account the author 
goes on to give a few pages after may well illustrate a differ- 
ence in the merits of legendary literature, of which I shall 
presently say a word. 

On a certain 29th of March he applies for permission to see 
the chains of St. Peter. “The difficulty is extreme,” replied 
the abbé; “the chains of St. Peter are exposed to the vener- 
ation of the faithful only on the Ist of August. Can you 
wait till then?” he said, smiling. ‘We leave to-morrow.” — 
“What’s to be done? Three keys fasten the shrine in which 
the chains are kept ; one is in the hands of the Holy Father, 
another with the Cardinal Protector, the third is entrusted to 
the Abbé of ‘San Pietro in Vincoli.” To open the shrine, it 
is necessary to have all the three.” 

All ‘this time the cat was only playing with her mouse, we 
may say, in a very free application of the proverb. The ab- 
bé, in other words, was only putting his enthusiastic petitioner 
to a pleasant torture. For it presently appeared that there 
was a dispensation for four hours on that very day. Accord- 
ingly our friends joined a party at the church, and saw the 
two chains of St. Peter, of which the author proceeds to give 
the following history: The double chain which confined the 
apostle at Jerusalem, in the prison where he was thrown by 
Herod, had been preserved, the story ran, by the piety of the 
faithful till the middle of the fifth century in that city, at 
which time the one part was sent to Constantinople, and the 
other to Rome. The reigning pontiff, wishing to compare 
the piece he received with the one by which St. Peter was 
bound in the Mamertine Prison by order of Nero, and which 
had been preserved in like manner, “in the presence of all 
the people,” says our Frenchman, “he brought them together. 
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By a miracle which is forever perpetuated the two chains in- 
dissolubly united in such a manner that to-day they form but a 
single one!- In memory of the prodigy, and in honor of St. Pe- 
ter, the pope, in concert with the empress, built the Church of 
St. Peter in Chains, ... Fram time immemorial the popes 
have been in the habit of sending filings of this chain and of 
that of St. Paul to emperors and kings who have deserved 
well of religion. These filings are enclosed in a little key of 
gold, which the piety of Christian princes suspends to their 
necks, as a talisman against danger and an admonition to 
duty.” 

It must be admitted that, so far back as the latter part of 
the fourth century, we find the celebrated Chrysostom break- 
ing forth in such strains as these: ‘ Why is it not given to 
me to see the places where are preserved the chains of the 
apostles? How I long to see those chains which hell dreads 
and heaven reveres! If the duties of my ministry and the 
feebleness of my body did not detain me, with what joy would 
I undertake the pilgrimage to Rome only to see those chains 
and the prison of Peter and Paul!” And, speaking of Paul’s 
chain, he says, “If any one should offer me all heaven, or that 
chain, I should choose the latter.” 

For my own part, I find it infinitely easier to believe that 
so affecting a relic, and so undoubted a historic object, as the 
chain of St. Paul, which for two years -he wore in his own 
hired house at Rome, even while he broke the bread of life 
and freedom to the oppressed and the needy, and which he 
held up, as he said to his Jewish visitors, “ For the hope of 
Israel I am bound with this chain,” — to me it is unspeaka- 
bly more credible that that sign of true glory should have 
been kept by the reverent affection of the faithful to this 
hour, than that so astounding a miracle should have been 
wrought, not by and for the heart’s natural affection, but for 
the gratification of pride and wonder, and the glorification of 
a pope’s name in connection with an apostle’s, as is implied 
in that alleged recognition and swearing of eternal and in- 
dissoluble union between those two chains of St. Peter, one 
of them purporting to be from a prison which there is no evt- 
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dence that he ever inhabited. It is not the miracle in the case, 
as miracle, that makes me incredulous, but the fact that I 
see no worthy occasion for such a miracle. I see no sincere 
beauty in it, but only a worldly contrivance for riveting anew 
the chain fastened by priestly.assumption on popular super- 
stition. 

Meanwhile, I am free and glad to say that I am not one of 
those who would refuse credence to al! traditions from the 
ages of faith that cannot be historically and demonstratively 
authenticated. I make a distinction with regard to legends. 
Certainly I am unwilling and unable to pronounce all Roman 
Catholic stories of the saints, because they are Romish, a 
pack of lying legends. The /egenda, indeed, are not always 
the credenda; the things which are readable are not always 
the things which are credible. But because things have no 
other evidence than a tradition which runs back and is lost 
in darkness, it does not follow that we may not naturally and 
wisely believe them. The Italians have a proverb, —“ Si 
non é vero, é ben trovato” (If not true, it is well invented), 
which I would render freely, “If not true, it deserves to be.” 
In my opinion a great many things which are imagined of 
men are nearer the truth in regard to their real nature than 
many other things which are picked out from their doings by 
an idle, mean, or malicious spirit, and paraded as veracious 
and veritable history. There is a szrit of truth as well as a 
letter of truth. There are presentiments which charity re- 
joices to cherish, and a truth of the ‘heart that may gleam 
with heavenly brightness through a veil of possible fiction. 

My own principle in the matter is this: If a legend inno- 
cently, that is to say, in a manner that contradicts no truth 
and harms no conscience, tends to illustrate the well-under- 
stood and historically accredited character of a holy man, it 
is safe and wholesome to accept and believe, if we are not 
compelled by plain evidence to reject it. If it inculcates 
or implies narrow or degrading conceptions of good and 
godly men, if it presents the Almighty or his servants as 
jugglers and miracle-mongers, performing for the credit of 
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a worldly and power-seeking despotism, we shall accept no 
evidence for it, because faith ceases to have any spiritual 
value for us and within us so soon as the whole realm of faith 
is so corrupted and compounded with the powers of dark- 
ness and delusion. Many are the legends even of the Rom- 
ish and monastic books which I receive with a certain grate- 
ful reverence as appealing to the childlike in man, which is 
pronounced akin to the reigning spirit of heaven; but mul- 
titudes of them I reject as puerile, and of the earth, earthy, 
of the world, worldly. 

In regard to the respect proper to be paid to traditions, a 
similar discrimination, I think, will be made by a reasonable 
man to that which such a one will also make in regard to cer- 
tain forms and ceremonies of the different religions of men. 
The principle illustrates itself by the anecdote which I heard 
of a German democrat, who went, I think, with a party of 
friends to a reception given by the present pope, and went, 
apparently, for the impolite, not to say improper, purpose of 
showing his contempt for the papal fooleries in the most 
marked and emphatic manner. When all the rest had knelt 
down to receive his holiness’s benediction, the German, whose 
motto seems to have been, “So long as I’m a Protestant, I’m 
bounden to protest,” still stood bolt upright, with his moun- 
tain-peak of a hat upon his head, in a most defiant manner; 
whereupon the pope rose and said, “ My son, an old man’s 
blessing can do you no harm,” —a speech which, as the say- 
ing is, brought down the house, and, | think, brought our ob- 
stinate friend to the point at least of uncovering, and doing 
honor to an old man, if not to an old church. 

That combination of the truly childlike and the truly manly 
elements — of tenderness and truthfulness — which mark the 
man of true wisdom, and was so eminent in the man Christ Je- 
sus, is one of the rarest achievements inthis world of extremes. 
It is precisely what we most need for a right judgment or a 
right treatment of creeds and ceremonies that differ from 
those which we by thought and training have come to regard 
as conformable to reason and religion. 
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HAPPINESS OF THE FORSAKEN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF J. KERNER. 


’Tis well to stand surrounded 
By trusted friends, thine own ; 4 

Still better to go onward 
In the wide world alone. 


Man, art thou quite forsaken? 
Mourn not a moment then ; 
_ Thus thou, self-comprehending, 
Canst turn to God again, 


So shall this sad world’s seeming 
Cheat eye and ear no more ; 

An inner world, Love’s kingdom, f 
Opens to thee its door. 


Thou, in its deeps abiding, 
Shalt live before God’s face ; 

While others, earth-bewildered, 
Heed not thy hiding-place. 


Ay, let them only leave thee 
In thy seclusion dumb, 

Forsaken, quite forsaken, ’ 
Until thy time be come! 


Alone, in depths unfathomed, 
The metal grows full well ; 
Itself the crystal fashions, 
Where cold and darkness dwell. 





“The sun, like a noble heart, shows his greatest countenance in 
his lowest estate.” — Sidney. 
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ABOUT JESUS. 


BY REV. C. S. LOCKE, 


In his last discourse to his disciples Jesus tells them that 
he had yet many things to say unto them, which they could 
not then bear; but assured them that the Spirit of truth 
would come, and guide them into all truth. 

We propose to take these words, in connection with what 
we know otherwise of the character of Jesus, and see what 
qualities they involve. 

Possibly a first glance at them would indicate a character- 
istic which some would condemn as not meritorious, or, if 
his bold denunciation of the Pharisees and his* surrender of 
himself to the cross were overlooked, would stigmatize as 
time-serving. They show that he exercised discretion in the 
utterance of his teachings, that he adapted his instruction to 
the capacity of his disciples, that when he spoke to them he 
had regard to the ideas and prejudices which they entertained. 
Most ardent in his desire to impart truth, he was still most 
patient in waiting until the proper moment came for uttering 
it. He would not uproot the tares too hastily, lest he might 
also eradicate the wheat with them. Many errors he would 
not seek to correct, because they might be safely left to be 
done away with by the advance of knowledge ; because too 
he was unwilling to be diverted by trivial disputes from the 
great object of his mission, or to awaken unnecessary hostil- 
ity by combating ideas which, if let alone, would die a natu- 
ral death. This discretion is a trait in his character which 
often manifests itself. Sometimes he forbade those whom he 
healed to proclaim the miracle, being desirous to confirm the 
taith of the person on whom the cure was wrought, but not 
to excite the populace, who were ready to take him by force 
and make him king. So he does not announce himself as the 
Messiah, but utters his instructions and performs his works, 
and leaves these to make an impression on the mind of his 
audience. He leaves the facts for them to consider until an 
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irresistible conviction that he is the Christ springs up in their 
hearts. He waited until all Palestine was thoroughly aroused, 
and then, when Jerusalem was crowded with people, and the 
question, “ Art thou a king?” was asked him by Pilate, with the 
certainty of crucifixion staring him in the face, he said, “I am 
a king,” and went to the cross bearing witness to his sincerity. 
No one can say that Jesus lacked courage. Before the Roman 
procurator and the chief priests and the howling mob, he is 
perfectly cool and collected. No one can accuse him of want 
of fervor. He labored night and day for the promotion of 
his object, and gave up all things to secure it. But because 
he was courageous and ardent, he was not therefore rash. 
He knew how to temper his zeal with judgment. He knew 
when to speak and when to keep silent, and thus every op- 
portunity found him equal to its use. His attitude was not 
antagonistic, nor his tone denunciatory. It was not his ob- 
ject simply to utter a protest, but to win men to his position, 
and he uses the language of indignation only against those 
who willfully rejected the truth. This moderation and discre- 
tion rank among the highest moral qualities. They show 
that their possessor is acquainted with human nature, and is 
not too sanguine in his expectations from it. They show that 
he has considered the project which he urges on 4ll sides, 
and is aware that there must be objections to be refuted and 
prejudices to be overcome, and indifference to be vanquished 
and enthusiasm to be aroused, before men will second his de- 
signs. Often, too, those who pursue a moderate course, deem- 
ing it the most judicious, and the best adapted for accom- 
plishing their object, are denounced as timid and time-serv- 
ing, by those who have zeal, indeed, but who have it without 
knowledge. A good object may be ruined by the haste, rash- 
ness, and folly of its supporters. The worthier the purpose, 
the more wisely it should be carried forward, since we know 
that in time it will commend itself to the minds of men. 
Our Saviour, therefore, did not give to his disciples those in- 
structions which, by reason of their Jewish education and 
prejudices, might have shocked them ; but he cast a few great 
positive truths into their minds, he animated them with an 
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earnest desire for a more perfect knowledge, and with a de- 
termination to be strictly loyal to their convictions, and then 
felt he could leave the process to be carried on in a natural 
manner. It is pleasant to have some fact imparted to us by 
another person, to have some secret of nature or some moral 
or social law declared to us; but it is still more pleasant to 
discover them for ourselves. The Italian and Spanish lad 
may be gratified to learn that far westward over the Atlantic 
lie Hispaniola and the other beautiful islands of the West 
Indian group ; but what are his emotions compared with those 
of Columbus and his companions when, after-a long and per- 
ilous voyage, the welcome cry of “Land ho!” came from the 
masthead of the Pinta. Jesus would not anticipate by his 
declarations the truths which his disciples would arrive at as 
the result of their own search. He knew that what they 
gained by their own thinking and experience would be even 
more fresh and vital to them, and would be proclaimed by 
them with greater earnestness, than what he himself taught 
them. For these two reasons, therefore, we may believe that 
he withheld certain things from his disciples: first, because 
they were as yet too much influenced by their early education 
and by the opinions then prevalent, to understand or accept 
them ; second, because he knew they would take a deeper in- 
terest in the ideas that came to them in their own medi- 
tations, and that they would labor more diligently for their 
diffusion. 

Another circumstance which deserves notice is Christ’s 
manner of dealing with imperfect opinions and social evils. 
There were many false doctrines at that time current. Men 
believed that insane persons were possessed by demons. 
They believed in a local place of torment in another world. 
Their ideas of natural science were incorrect. They consid- 
ered the world as but four thousand years old, and regarded 
it as a stationary plane around which the solid orb of the sky 
daily revolved. They thought that the devil and his angels 
had access to the souls of men, suggesting evil desires and 
tempting them to sin. They regarded sacrifices of lambs and 
oxen as a fit mode of worship. The Jews attached a pecu- 
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liar sacredness to Jerusalem and the temple, and thought that 
religious services there were more acceptable to God than in 
other places. They regarded themselves as special favorites 
of the Deity, and supposed that other nations must be de- 
stroyed before them or subject themselves to the laws of Mo- 
ses. They held too high an opinion of the authority of the 
Old Testament, misinterpreted its meaning, and had a mode 
of quoting it and reasoning from it which could not fail to 
lead to error. Grievous social wrongs also existed. The gov- 
ernment was tyrannical. Slavery was universal. The priest- 
hood and the rulers were corrupt. Idolatry, luxury, sensual- 
ity, cruelty, atheism, abounded everywhere. Yet we do not 
often find Jesus attacking these special evils. He went 
deeper, to the spirit whence these wrong manifestations is- 
sued. Hypocrisy, unfaithfulness to known truth, and selfish- 
ness, were the evils that he directly assailed. He saw that if 
these were subdued the other evils would disappear also, just 
as when you cut the trunk of a tree, the branches fall with it. 
If he could implant a few grand principles, if he could awaken 
certain affections and put in motion certain tendencies, he 
knew that they would overpower sinful propensities, and do 
away with social wrongs. Give men the idea of an Almighty 
Creator, and polytheism disappears. Show that he is an in- 
visible, ever-present spirit, and idolatry vanishes. Make it 
understood that he loves holiness, and it will soon be seen 
that the best sacrifices we can offer him are integrity, purity, 
and beneficence. Establish the idea of the divine fatherhood, 
and you deprive the. future of its terrors, and render it easy 
to look upon death as an entrance into a higher degree of life. 
Set the value of man’s spiritual nature in its true light, and 
human equality is the first inference to be derived from it. 
Nobody who loves his neighbor will tyrannize over him, or 
make him his slave, or do him injustice. When John the Bap- 
tist preached repentance, certain persons came asking what 
they should do. He enjoined upon them some change in 
their practices, told those who had clothing and food to im- 
part it to those who had none, bade the tax-gatherers to exact 
no more than was appointed, and the soldiers to abstain from 
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violence and false accusation, and to be content with their 
wages. They might have complied with his directions, and 
yet remained the same in character as before. But the re- 
form which Jesus urged was more radical and thorough. It 
touched the motives and desires. Feel right toward God and 
man, and then your conduct will regulate itself. Make the 
fountain pure, and the stream that flows from it will be pure 
also. Thus, in training his disciples, Jesus did not attack 
their wrong notions directly, but implanted ideas which would 
at length eradicate them. When he said that the Sabbath 
was made for man and not man for the Sabbath, he over- 
turned the whole ritual part of Judaism. When he related 
the parable of the good Samaritan, he presented a principle 
which, properly carried out, would banish the prejudices of 
race, party, and section, and inaugurate the era of peace and 
good will on earth. As a wise parent will not always correct 
in a child actions which in a few months it will outgrow, so 
Jesus tolerated opinions and practices in his disciples, and in- 
stitutions in the age, which he knew that the force of his 
influence would in time overcome. Never actuated by self- 
interest, never fearful of confronting danger, never under- 
handed in his method, nor dealing with subterfuges and eva- 
sions, he was still careful not to arouse unnecessary hostility. 
He sought not so much to vanquish his enemies as to win 
them to be his friends. 

Jesus told his disciples that he had many things to say to 
them which they were unable to receive on account of their 
unprepared minds and character. This declaration is impor- 
tant, as showing that he did not consider the revelation 
through him to be final. It is often represented that Jesus, 
or that he with his apostles, gave a complete expression to all 
religious truth, and that all we can do is to interpret their 
words and accept what they have brought us. Nothing would 
have been further from our Saviour’s mind than this. It was 
not so much his object to give us a set of opinions or of new 
ideas in respect to God and a future world as to put our souls 
in a condition for discovering truth for ourselves. It was not 
his office to come from heaven bringing tidings to mankind, 
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and, returning thither, close the door against all subsequent 
revelations ; but he came to elevate our souls so that we may 
constantly hold communion with God, and, as our own char- 
acters become purer and better, we may be filled with a 
deeper sense of his majesty, holiness, and love. It has been 
one of the most injurious errors prevalent in the church that 
the Bible was given, and that Jesus came, to teach us what 
to believe. They give us valuable religious truths, to be sure ; 
but that is onlya secondary benefit. They perform the most 
useful service to us when they form our character, determine 
our motives, cultivate right affections, awaken a conscious- 
ness of imperfection and a longing for excellence. The great 
doctrine of Christianity, the fatherhood of God, was given, 
not so much as a proposition for the intellect to assent to, as 
because no other declaration is so fitted to touch the heart, 
and to arouse within it reverence, gratitude, truthfulness, and 
a spirit of obedience. With the light of the words of my 
text before us, we cannot believe that Jesus could have re- 
garded with much complacency those who have sought sys- 
tems of theology in the Scriptures, picking up a proof-text 
here and there, interpreting it without regard to the circum- 
stances of its utterance, and often giving it a meaning de- 
rived from their own prejudices. To such he would rather 
have employed the words which he addressed to those who 
sought him in the sepulchre, “ Why seek ye the living among 
the dead?” - He would have bade them seek the truth them- 
selves from God, by the use of their own reason and con- 
science, assuring them that whoever asked earnestly and per- 
sistently for guidance should receive the inspiration for whose 
more abundant outflow he prepared the way by fitting the 
hearts of men for its reception. We may feel, then, that the- 
ology is a progressive science ; that, as all other branches of 
knowledge have gone forward, so from age to age we may 
discern new ideas in respect to the purposes of God, and the 
destiny of man. We are permitted, nay, we are under obli- 
gation, to use our rational powers, confident that the Spirit 
of truth, visiting our hearts as it visited that of Jesus, will 
lead those who are teachable and earnest to ideas and con- 
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ceptions which previous generations have but dimly dis- 
cerned. 

What those things were which Jesus did not say to his 
disciples, it would be presumptuous to pronounce with any 
degree of confidence. We may, however, suppose that they 
were those which the apostles afterwards discerned, and those 
which have since come to light in the most thoughtful por- 
tions of the Christian church. Could he have spoken to them 
freely, he might have told them that the Gentile was as much 
a child of God as the Jew, and that it was character, and not 
race, which was the guarantee of divine favor. He might 
have said that festivals and holy days and sacrificial rites 
were nothing except as they promoted the culture of a reli- 
gious spirit. He might have pointed out their erroneous 
ideas in regard to demoniacal possession, the personality of 
Satan, the nature of rewards and punishments in a future 
state of existence. These and many other similar things 
may have been in his mind, which he prevented from issuing 
from his lips. But, although he leaves them undeclared, he 
shows the way in which they shall be brought to light. The 
spirit of truth, he says, will guide you into all truth; and in 
these words are expressed the conditions under which both 
they and we may attain to all those ideas which are necessary 
either to our instruction or our comfort. We must have 
the spirit of truth, that is, a truth-seeking spirit. 

We must not, in the first place, be indifferent. Even the most 
obvious phenomena of nature hide themselves from the careless 
observer. What we take no interest in, we neither examine 
carefully, nor treasure up in the memory, nor make a subject 
of reflection. Those, such as Newton and Kepler, who have 
brought to light great scientific truths were men who were 
most earnest in their inquiries. They were ever looking 
about them for the solution of the problems that exercised 
their minds. So the inventor, determined to succeed, tries 
all sorts of experiments, uses now one substance and now 
another, combines and re-arranges, until at last such a won- 
derful piece of mechanism as a carpet-loom or a locomotive 
is produced. These men are successful because they are 
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unwearied, because they are not indifferent to the end they 
profess to seek, but press forward to it with earnest deter- 
mination until they win the well-earned reward. They make 
the best use of their own faculties, and take advantage of 
previous researches, and are ever on the alert for something 
which will give the required light. Exercise the same dili- 
gence, or quarter of it, in obtaining religious truth; use your 
reason and your observation as freely ; be as little tied down 
to the tradition of the past as chemists are to the methods 
ot alchemy, or astronomers are to the ideas of Ptolemy, or as 
geologists are to the cosmogony of Genesis ; be as interested 
in knowing spiritual truths and the laws of the soul’s growth 
as men usually are in their ordinary pursuits, — and you can- 
not fail to have convictions firm for your trust and safe for 
your guidance. You may not be able at once to decide be- 
tween the claims of conflicting arguments, you may not at 
once be free from doubts. It was long before Newton hit on 
the law of gravitation, and before Franklin identified elec- 
tricity and lightning. They succeeded because they were 
interested and in earnest, and so will others upon the same 
conditions. 

Again, the truth-seeker, if he would be successful, must 
free his mind from prejudice. In examining the doctrines of 
other denominations, men often start with a determination to 
condemn. They have taken, perhaps without a moment’s 
investigation, a set of articles for their belief, and they are 
prepared to reject whatever is not coincident with them. 
Prove that they are wrong in one point, and they pass to 
another. Demonstrate that all their opinions are incorrect, 
and they make up in loudness of assertion what they lack in 
cogency of reasoning. Show them that their doctrines are 
irrational, and they will assure you that you cannot perceive 
their verity because they are spiritually discerned. If we 
would obtain truth, either in religion or in any other matter, 
we must seek it in a far different spirit. We must have that 
candor and docility which will make us ready to receive in- 
formation from all quarters. We must not assume that the 
entire truth is monopolized by a single sect, but must look 
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for more or less of it throughout the whole Christian 
church. 

Again, in seeking moral and religious truth, we must guard 
against the bias of self-interest. It is very easy to persuade 
ourselves that it is our duty to do what is for our private 
advantage. It is easy to find excuses for leaving undone, or 
for putting upon other shoulders, the work which would cause 
us uneasiness and self-sacrifice. The conscience is very often 
quieted with a very slight excuse when some sinful indul- 
gence lures the soul. If we are seeking only present expe- 
diency, how we may save ourselves the most trouble, and 
how we may promote personal profit and pleasure, our moral 
and religious ideas will be likely to be in great confusion. 
We may so impose upon ourselves as hardly to discriminate 
between truth and falsehood, virtue and vice, right and 
wrong, — at least we may lose that sensitiveness of con- 
science and that spotless integrity which are among the 
brightest ornaments of the soul. The practical lesson of 
my text is to give yourself to the search of the truth, and 
truth will come to your insight, as new planets appear to the 
astronomer, who with patient diligence moves his telescope 
along the zodiac. Be interested in truth; be faithful to it; 
welcome every means of information ; fear not those doubts 
which are to the soul what hunger is to the body; inquire 
with a mind unbiased by party, sect, or self. And whatever 
truth is garnered in our minds, whatever sincere and pro- 
found conviction we may arrive at, let it not be idle within 
us, but be employed, with Jesus’ discretion and Jesus’ zeal, 
for the welfare of mankind. 





“A Goop ConscIENCE.— A good conscience is better than two 
witnesses. It will dispel thy fears, as the sun dissolves the ice ; it 
is a staff when thou art weary, a spring when thou art thirsty, a 
screen when the sun burns thee, a pillow in death.” 
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AMONG my earliest experiences I recall that of offering 
myself as a candidate at a singing-school opened for gratui- 
tous instruction in church music. There were gathered and 
seated round a room, where darkness was made visible by a 
few hand-lamps, many adults and young people and children 
of our town, from its centre and its remote districts. Soon 
appeared a stout gentleman, whose ruddy face and pleasant 
smile and ready jest put us all quickly at our ease. When 
the hum of the whisperers had subsided, our “ singing-mas- 
ter” announced that he should proceed to “sound” each one 
in turn throughout the company. What a fearful moment! 
One and another gave forth their all-decisive “ Fa, sol, la,” in 
the style of those days, and joy or sorrow sat on the varied 
countenances, as their destinies were told them. “ You have 
a good voice and ear, and may join our school.” —“ You are 
deficient in voice ;” and “you have not an ear for music.” 
And now comes my turn: “You have a good ear, and may 
sometime make a singer; but your voice is not yet matured, 
and you must wait a while for that before you can learn to 
sing.” I left the room greatly disappointed, but resolved to 
bide my time, and in due season to offer myself again as a 
candidate. I waited, year by year, determined it should be 
long enough to’ make acceptance sure. At length, a new 
singing-school is announced ; and I present myself, confident 
of success. But alas, cruel fate! the teacher tries my voice, 
and pronounces it too fixed and inflexible. “If you had 
come two or three years sooner, you might have learned to’ 
sing, for you have a grand ear for music; but it is too late 
now.” And so, between Scylla and Charybdis, my ship was 
wrecked ; and I have been compelled to live on, enly a lis- 
tener to the strains of this noble art. And now, in the vale 
of years, I content myself with the assurance that, having so 
much music in my soul, I shall ere long be permitted, if all 
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else is well with me, to join the choir above in the blessed 
song of Moses and the Lamb. 
_ As the years passed on, my father was busy with thoughts 
and plans for the education of his children. Feeling his own 
deficiencies keenly, he early, with generous purpose, resolved 
that his three sons should enjoy the benefits of the most lib- 
eral instruction. This was the every-day conversation in the 
family, and hence my young ears became weary of it. But 
my father’s plan in regard to my youngest brother was frus- 
trated ; for, as I have before said, he was early taken to the 
school of the Great Teacher on high. My eldest brother, 
when at the age of seven, had a severe sickness, which so 
impaired his constitution as to disqualify him for the life of a 
student. All hope was thus centred upon me; and it was 
foredoomed and inevitable that I should “go to college.” 
The pressure upon me was sO strong, that, with some per- 
versity in my disposition, — which I may here, once for all, 
confess as a besetting sin, —I said within myself, “ No, I will 
not go to college.” And whenever the subject came up, not- 
withstanding my love of books and study, I more than hinted 
my aversion to what had been so unchangeably marked out 
for me. At length my father thought the time had come 
when my preparation could no longer be delayed. He took 
me aside one day, and said to me, “I am very sorry you show 
such a spirit in regard to going to college, and I can indulge 
you in it no longer. You must now either put on a blue frock 
and go to work on the farm, and follow it for life, or begin to 
study closely and go to college.” 

Shut up in this narrow pass, and with an utter aversion to 
manual labor, which my father well knew, I decided to set 
about a preparation for college. And, every day of my life 
since, I have thanked my father, and thanked a good Provi- 
dence that led me to take the right path at that critical mo- 
ment. But that parent would have been spared years of 
anxiety and pain, and my own disposition would have been 
improved through life, I think, if he had taken a different 
course with me from the beginning. True, in my case, so 
far as the effect on my occupation was concerned, it proved 
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the best possible thing that my father compelled me to go to 
college. But, in nine cases out of ten, I believe the effect 
would be bad. Boys in these days are sometimes forced by 
their parents to enter college when they are positively in- 
jured by it. They acquire a distaste for a studious life from 
being obliged to pass through it. 

It may be argued that boys are too young to judge for 
themselves in this matter, and their parents must decide for 
them as to what they shall do. But we often do them injus- 
tice in regard to their capacity to choose an occupation for 
themselves. If they show no preference as yet for one pur- 
suit or another, it may be better to wait until they do. The 
loss of a year, or even a few years, is a small matter compared 
with the irreparable evil of constraining one to follow for life 
a path he does not like, and is not fitted to walk in. Say lit- 
tle, is my advice, to a boy about what he must do or be in the 
great future. Give him a good preliminary education, and, in 
a vast majority of cases, when left largely to himself, he will 
show a bias toward some particular pursuit, and eventually 
will succeed in it; while, if you compel him to go to col- 
lege, he may bring discredit upon himself and upon you, 
while there, and be so far put back in his prospects for life. 
A thorough education is a noble thing, let one’s occupation 
be what it may. But then only will it be thorough, and 
useful to the end, when it is begun, continued and completed 
with that hearty love of knowledge and enthusiasm for intel- 
lectual growth which ordinarily attend only a life of voluntary 
study. 

There comes before me now a picture of the happiness I 
enjoyed through the love of a sister quite near my own age. 
Her sunny face, her beaming eye and pleasant voice were 
the outcropping of a heart rich in all tender sympathies and 
endearing affections. The joy of the home circle, she could 
not but make friends wherever she was known. In our stud- 
ies, our reading, and our recreations, we were inseparable. 
Her disinterested spirit sheds a lustre over all my early mem- 
ories. I recollect only one subject of contention between us: 
we were both very fond of little children ; and, a baby within 
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reach, there was a sharp struggle as to who should have the 
privilege of holding it. It was perhaps from being inspired 
by her gentle and winning spirit, up from her cradle, that I 
acquired my strong love of children, that precious pleasure, 
as keen through manhood, and even now in my old age, as it 
was in the days of the boy. That my heart is still as young 
as ever, I owe largely to the influence of which I speak. A 
world without children would be to me a cheerless scene. 
At home or abroad, the best of adult kindred and friends can 
never quite compensate for their absence. A childless house 
seems to me under a partial shadow: there is no music like 
the voice of a little child; the patter of its young feet is a 
daily carol. I can pardon stern old Dr. Johnson almost every- 
thing but his repelling, as he did, these artless spirits. I give 
thanks that scarcely a child do I meet in the streets but has 
a smile for me. I never need letters of introduction to them; 
and I can bear any slight better than coldness from that quar- 
ter. Night upon night, in the thick dream-fancies that crowd 
over my pillow, some of which distress me, let one of these 
sweet visitors appear, as they so often do, and I am happy. 
Among my anticipations of the blessed companionship of the 
upper sphere, none are more pleasant than those conveyed in 
the bright promise of the Master, the child’s best friend, “ Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Among the relics of my boyhood I find a little book, whose 
leaves are covered with a record of texts, with the names of 
the preachers, kept for nearly four years. Its neat and care- 
ful penmanship puts me to shame, as I contrast it with that 
careless, illegible hand to which I long since degenerated. 
We had no settled minister for most of this period; and, to 
comfort those who lament the many vacant churches of the 
present day, and that new faces are so often seen in the desk, 
I may say, that the first year we had twenty-four different 
preachers, the second, eighteen, and the third, twenty-two. 
Not that the people could never agree on a minister; for 
they called some three or four during that period. But the 
long interregnum gave candidates the impression that they 
were hard to please; and so the calls were successively de- 
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clined. The one finally settled was objected to by many as 
an invalid. But, although long since removed to another 
sphere of labor, he still lives, with the frosts of an honorable, 
if not a vigorous.old age, upon his head. 

Some of the customs in church at that day were in strik- 
ing contrast with those now prevalent. When the preacher 
named his text, if the pastor sat by his side, he would rise and 
stand until the sermon was begun. At the close of the ser- 
vices the congregation sat quietly in their pews until the 
minister had passed down the broad aisle; and, however 
young he was, the elders bowed to him as he moved on. But 
now, the benediction is hardly pronounced before there is a 
grand rush for the door; and the preacher must either wait 
for the exit of the people, or run the risk of sundry indenta- 
tions in his sides and limbs from rude boys on his way. 

It was the universal practice to send notes to the pulpit on 
the death of kindred of all degrees. So burdensome did 
this at times become, that I remember the story of a brave 
and eccentric preacher who once, when in a strange pulpit, 
taking up a pile of these notes, said to the congregation, 
“Here are all sorts of notes by all sorts of persons; let us 
pray.” An act like this seems to us indecorous in the ex- 
treme; yet I presume it did not disturb the gravity of the 
listeners, or try the feelings of the parties concerned, more 
than another incident in which I knew a participant, who — 
was the unintentional cause of some mirth. In those days 
thanks were given in public on the. birth of a child, and 
prayers were asked for aid in parental duty. To this was 
added the custom, in some churches, of giving thanks for 
other uncommon blessings. A maiden lady once sent a note 
returning thanks, in the usual form, for a recent favor of 
Providence. The preacher, a stranger, and not knowing the 
practice of the church before him, supposed the note must 
refer to a birth after the death of the father. He accordingly 
prayed, I was told, that the mother might be grateful for her 
little one, and train it up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. It needed but a few mortifying occasions like this 
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to abolish .a custom whose evils must often have made it 
more “honored in the breach than in the observance.” 
Another singular practice I recollect: all intentions of mar- 
riage were made public by the town clerk reading them aloud 
in church for three successive Sundays. He did this, rising 
in his seat, as soon as the benediction had been pronounced. 
Our town clerk, in my boyhood, was a portly man, gifted 
with the voice of a Stentor. At length the time came when 
he himself was about to enter into the bonds of matrimony. 
What was to be done about his publishment? The law must 
not be broken; his own lips must announce his tender pur- 
pose. With a valiant spirit he rose, and made the house vocal 
with his own name and that of his beloved. When I saw his 
plighted companion in her accustomed seat on through the 
whole three Sundays, it took but a boy to see that they must 
be hero and heroine. To meet, as they did, the nods and 
smiles on all sides, required a strong sense of duty. They 
were both true Christians, and, I believe, proved themselves 
in wedded life and parental fidelity and amid varied trials, — 


“ Bold to take up, firm to sustain, 
The consecrated cross.” 


Among my early experiences there come back vivid pic- 
tures of varied ills of the body no less than of the mind. 
And sickness was no trivial matter in those days; and the 
call of the doctor for myself was a terror. I remem- 
ber well the passing of a sad day, the 4th of July, which 
was celebrated in our town with a grand display of banners 
and music, oration and dinner, on the sight of which my 
heart had been set for weeks. But, luckless wight! I must 
needs indulge the day previous in an excess of unripe fruit. 
When, the next morning, the glorious Independence came, it 
found me in fearful suffering. All my pleasure cut short, 
and, as if the clapping and shouting, which I could hear from 
excited politicians at the dinner-table, and the boom of artil- 
lery amid my pains and privations, were not enough, the 
dreaded doctor must appear, and give me potions, the mem- 
ory of which creates nausea at this hour. The quantities of 
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medicine then forced upon helpless children were fearful. 
How we trembled, on the coming of spring days, at our an- 
nual protracted doses of sulphur and molasses! Did we not 
shrink at the sight of those large spoons, filled with darkly- 
colored and disgusting castor oil? Visions come back of an- 
timony and emetics, with no escape for a poor, defenseless 
boy ; and jalap and calomel, — what a heap for the hapless vic- 
tim! And, if the amount proved insufficient, then “ Repeat 
it,” was the order. As the Scotch Highlander, when asked 
what they did in his neighborhood, in case of sudden illness, 
replied, “We give them whiskey.” —“ But supposing they 
don’t mend ?” —“ Then we give them more.” So it was with 
us; the mildest dispensation was sage tea, administered by 
the quart. To go through a fever, as I once did at that pe- 
riod, was like a Gettysburg battle. It was enough to ruin a 
child’s moral nature; once indeed, when I could endure the 
odious drug-heaps no longer, I watched my opportunity and 
threw one of them into the fire. A cruel ,thing it was to 
subject mortals, for a trifle, to the lance, and compel even a 
little boy to see the red fluid flow from his arm, until a large 
bowl could be filled with it. So reduced was I by my fever, 
aggravated by merciless medicines, that for long weeks my 
knees smote together as I attempted to walk. And that dear 
little brother, of whom I have spoken, was made a martyr to 
harsh setons in the side, when on the brink of the grave. I 
ought not to blame the physicians of those days, perhaps, for 
they often sinned through ignorance. And yet, when I saw 
the end of my little brother’s sufferings, and gave thanks 
that he had gone to that world “where the weary are at rest,” 
I could not help adding, and “ where the wicked cease from 
troubling.” 

The more I revert to my own early days, the stronger is 
my conviction that they err who call childhood the happiest 
period of life. The pains of the body and the sufferings of 
the mind, at that age, both lack the moral counterpoise of our 
subsequent years. We suffer then without that development 
of reason which enables us to bear our ills with philosophy, 
if not with faith, in manhood. And our spiritual nature is 
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then too little unfolded to lead us to our Father, with the 
calm assurance that — 


“ E’en the hour that darkest seemeth 
Will his changeless goodness prove.” 


When, therefore, I look upon a little child, happy though he 
seem to the full, I think of the glorious capacities for a bound- 
less love stretching up to the blessed and eternal One, and 
flowing actively out on the fields of humanity, and give 
thanks that these germs are not to be left thus unopened for- 
ever. I long to see him advance in years, rich in youthful 
virtue, and moving on to manly perfection ; assured that he 
will then find there is no joy like that of a heart resting tran- 
quilly on the Father, no joy such as his who is giving his 
mature energies to home, to society, to his country and his 


race. 





THE BLIND MAN’S THANKSGIVING. 


TuHank God for Memory! This is the green dell : 
I hear the stream with musical ripples flowing ; 
The scent of flowers recalls my childhood well ; 
I feel the sun of new-born summer glowing ; 
And, in my spirit’s view, I see the stream 
And the bright fish that through the water gleam. 


Thank God for Music! for the pleasant voices 
Of boughs and winds and waters as they meet ; 
For every bird that in the wood rejoices, 
For every note in nature’s concert sweet : 
To me the lark’s clear caroling on high 
Reveals the whole wide, blue, bright summer sky. 


Thnak God for Hope! that, after life’s short night, 
Cheered by fair dreams and memories, I shall rise 
To fields with never-fading verdure bright, 
Unfailing fountains, pure, unclouded skies, 
And see the world which will not pass away 
In the full sunshine of perpetual day! 
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MEDITATIONS FOR THE TWENTY-FIFTH 
OF DECEMBER. 


Ir any deny or doubt that this is the precise day on which 
our Lord was born, let them do so. Enough for us to feel 
the sacred associations which, in the lapse of centuries, have 
attached themselves to this day and season. Enough that 
Christmas reminds us — sweetly and sacredly reminds us — 
of the birthday of the Saviour, and helps bring back to us, as 
a present reality, the still, solemn night which hung over Ju- 
dea’s mountains, when the silence became voiceful, not to 
some solitary, contemplative philosopher; when the stars 
spake and sang, not to some curious astrologer; when the 
music of the spheres became audible, not to some Pythago- 
rean sage; when the angelic anthem announcing the birth of 
the Messiah — of the great King and Prophet for whom the 
world had been so long waiting —so sweetly and yet awfully 
startled the ears of a group of simple shepherds alternately 
watching their flocks and the stars, perchance, from their 
rude shelter at the foot of the hills. Ay night which has 
power to recall to us vividly, or to transport us back into that 
memorable, that immortal night, is to ws the birth-night of 
the Redeemer. “To us,” also, then, “is born a Saviour, 
and the “glad tidings of great joy” fall as a new event upon 
the ear of our renewed spirits. We walk and watch, we sit 
and muse, with those honored Jewish shepherds. We share 
their almost heart-bursting emotions as the heavens open 
upon their gaze, and the hosts of heaven pour those strains 
of congratulation and of adoration into their astonished ears. 
We share in their flutter of feeling and we join them in their 
haste, as, leaving for once their flocks without a shepherd, 
they made their way into Bethlehem, whose silent streets and 
sleep-hushed dwellings on this first Christmas eve dreamed 
not as yet what a precious, what a momentous gift they had 
received from heaven for the world. We vividly, and yet how 
inadequately, feel what the thrilled hearts of those congregated 
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multitudes must have felt, when, even sooner than the morn- 
ing, the news awoke them that this day was born to them 
here in the city of David, and in the manger of a stabie, “a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” We busily conjecture 
what emotions and questionings must have agitated town 
and country during those eight days which intervened be- 
fore the presentation in the temple, — up to which time, how- 
ever, it would seem that the news had not made any stir in 
the metropolis, — and, finally, we seem to catch, as if it were 
a thing of yesterday, the mixed sensation and murmur which 
filled the streets of the royal palace of Jerusalem, when, as it 
would appear, after the interesting scene in the temple, after 
the parents had taken back their infant, consecrated by the 
prayers and prophecies of inspired age, to Bethlehem, the 
character of the new-born child was confirmed by the arrival 
of the Magi, whose inquiries put the court into a shape which 
made both monarch and people tremble — why, we shall pres- 
ently consider. We see the agitation of the guilty and ap- 
prehensive king ; we see the affected or real concern of the 
Sanhedrim ; the faces of the scribes and Pharisees distracted 
between worldly hopes, guilty consciences, and apprehensions 
of royal fury. We enter into the mingling emotions of joy 
and of fear which divide the public mind. Guided by the 
sign in the firmament, we accompany the wise men to Beth- 
lehem, where the child Jesus has been transferred into a 
“house.” We witness the unenlightened adoration with 
which they offer their oriental homage and their earthly treas- 
ures to the new-born king. We follow with our eyes the 
flight into Egypt, the massacre of the innocents, and the re- 
turn of the Holy Family into the Holy Land to their own 
city Nazareth; and there ends the sensation created by the 
birth of Jesus, and apparently all public sensation respecting 
him, with the exception of a partial awakening of interest and 
wonder at the temple in his twelfth year, until he appears in 
his thirtieth year on the banks of the Jordan. 

We have just faintly retouched the picture, which the re- 
turn of this occasion, with the few, but expressive words of 
the inspired historians, awakens, with more or less vividness, 
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in every mind. It is pleasant and profitable to recur to it, 
as well for the exceeding beauty of the evangelic narrative it- 
self (which we have thus amplified, not as if its very concise- 
ness were not its highest charm, but for the very purpose of 
leading you to appreciate how much it does simply and sub- 
limely imply), as for the transcendent and eternal signifi- 
cance of the event which constitutes its subject. And ever 
hallowed be the season,—and may it be more truly and ap- 
propriately honored till it shall come to shed a new sanctity 
and beauty on all times and seasons, — which comes to us 
again and again to renew, by the influence of a thousand ten- 
der and sacred associations, the touching picture which has 
been from childhood engraven on our memories of the birth 
of the holy child! 








PARATUS ET FIDELIS. 


“The sun now stoops and hastes his beams to hide 
Under the dark and melancholy earth. 


All but preludes thy end.” 
Henry Vaughan. 


THE creeping shadows darker grow. 
The bird flits near her nest. 

The village rests. The generous sun, 
Fast sinking in the west, 


Flings gladly back his lavish gold 
To gild the brassy vanes, 

And lighteth festal lamps that burn 
In all the window-panes, 


To welcome his successor in, 
The tearful, black-stoled Night, 

And smiling o’er earth’s shoulder looks 

That bears him out of sight. 
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The tender Twilight, sent from God, 
With soft and sighing breath 

Its daily message duly says, — 
“Prepare for peaceful death.” 


O Thou, that mad’st my frame of dust, 
My spirit out of Thine, 

Unto Thine every summons must 
My ready ear incline. 


Thou know’st if far, or just at hand, 
Is even now the day 

That goeth forth at Thy command 
To bear my soul away. 


Thou seest, through mists of years, that strain 
And balk my human eye, 

Where, when, this restless heart and ‘brain 
Two quiet clods shall lie. 


The bed-time doth the father choose 
That for the child is best ; 

Let but my work be done before ; 
And let my sleep be rest, 


My wedding-garment trim and clean, 
My fellow-servants fed, 

My fruit an hundred-fold, and ten 
My traded talents made, 


And let me, with my oil’s full cruise, 
And shining lamp alight, 

Whene’er I hear the Bridegroom’s voice, 
Dart forth into the night, 


As children to their couches spring, 
To have the shades away, 

And see the dawn that is to bring 
The gifts of Christmas Day. 


E. Foxton. 
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JESUS CHRIST THE EVIDENCE OF GOD. 


“SHow us God and it sufficeth us,” is a cry which has gone 
up from countless human souls ever since the first dawn of 
religion in man. To find an answer to it, they have ques- 
tioned everything around them and within them. They have 
searched the heavens to discover the mysteries of its glorious 
host. They have ransacked the earth, and the seas, and all 
the elements. They have questioned living nature to know 
whence its life comes, what makes the plant grow, what gives 
life and motion to the animal, whence the sweet note and 
airy lightness of the bird, the meekness of the lamb, the 
“awful symmetry” of the tiger, the fearful fascination of the 
serpent, the irresistible strength of Leviathan and Behemoth. 
They have questioned their own natures, whence the faculty 
of thought, whence the love of what is fair and harmonious, 
whence the heart with its deep affections, the soul with its 
longings and aspirations, the conscience warning and approv- 
ing, whence the conflict between opposing desires, whence 
the sense of sin, whence the disappointments, trials, and 
afflictions of our lives, whence the amazing march of human 
history. Since the dawn of thought, men have been search- 
ing everywhere for God, for the Original of this great whole, 
and they are still searching. Some, centering their thoughts 
upon elemental nature, have found God above all in her mys- 
teries. Some still find him there. They make a God of force 
and matter, from whose eternal source all else proceeds. 
Some, centering their thought upon the mystery of organic 
existence, find God above all in the principle of life, —add to 
the elemental mysteries of force and matter’ the mystery of 
life. They make God a living soul, the Universal Being, 
from whose everlasting depths multitudinous forms of exist- 
ence bubble forth, to gleam for a moment on the surface, and 
then sink back again. The facts of thought, affection, and 
will, they hold to be derived phenomena, accidents, illusions, 
a passing dream, And others, centering their thoughts on 
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man, add to the mysteries of nature and of life the mysteries 
of human nature, of thought, of love, of will. 

The materialist, as some French writer says, sees God as 
reflected in elemental nature, the pantheist as reflected in 
the organic and animate creation, the theist as reflected in 
man. The materialist, from the phenomena of elemental 
nature, infers the existence of an eternal being in whom, as 
the Original, these elements inhere. The pantheist, from the 
phenomena of life, infers that this universal and eternal being 
is a living soul, manifesting itself in endless and unceasing, 
yet evanescent, forms of existence. The theist, from the 
phenomena of human nature, infers the existence of an Origi- 
nal of that human nature, an Original no less great, at least, 
than man. 

If this be just, then the view of the theist is the largest, to 
say the least, and includes the others. The theist, too, “looks 
through nature up to nature’s God,” alike through the im- 
mensity, and power, and fixity, and order of elemental nature, 
and through the wonders of organic life to their Creator. 
But the theist does not stop here. He looks through man 
up to man’s God. Let stocks and stones worship force and 
matter, — man, once conscious of the dignity of his nature, 
can never worship what is less than man. 

It is through man that we catch the brightest and clearest 
glimpses of God, unless, indeed, we may say of some rare 
natures that their pure hearts see God; but very few of us, 
alas! are gifted with that direct vision. For most of us, we 
must say that it is from the contemplation of man’s nature 
that we rise to our highest conception of God. From the 
contemplation and the consciousness of reason in man, we 
affirm that God, however much greater he may be, cannot be 
less than a thinking being; from the contemplation and the 
consciousness of love in man, we affirm that God, however 
much his nature may transcend ours, cannot be less than lov- 
ing; from the contemplation and the conscionsness of will in 
man, we affirm that God, however much his will may trans- 
cend ours, cannot be less than a spontaneous agent, a per- 
son. 
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And as man is the great evidence to us of the personality 
of God, it follows that the greater the man, the greater his 
wisdom, love, and goodness, the better proof is he of God’s 
wisdom, love, and goodness ; and hence we see that if Jesus 
be the Christ, if he transcend all before and after him in the 
greatness of his thought, his love, his goodness, in that 
which is divinest in our nature, then it is through Jesus, 
more than in other way, that we see God. If he be not the 
most exalted man of all the world, who is? The voice of 
mankind, the voice of our own hearts, proclaims him first 
among men, the religious leader of mankind, his thought 
greatest and truest, his heart largest and warmest, his will 
purest and strongest ; and hence it is that he is the best evi- 
dence we have of the existence and fatherhood of God. 
Since Jesus lived that life of his among men, it has been 
hard to be an atheist. When once we have seen Jesus, when 
through the records that have come down to us we have 
caught a glimpse of the outline of his nature, or when we 
have seen his image reflected in the long line of his faithful 
disciples, who through faith in him have grown into some 
likeness to him, — when once we have seen Jesus, even thus 
darkly, at this dim distance, and through these many obscur- 
ities, when once we have caught sight of his great person, 
we cannot wholly disbelieve in God. 

Against the black background of misery and sin, in face of 
the awful facts which have driven so many generous spirits 
to despair, which have forced the unwilling hearts of men to 
believe in the existence of an evil spirit equal to or second 
only in power to God himself, in the face of all the dark and 
terrible mysteries of human life and history, rises the pure 
glory of Jesus Christ ; and while the evi] and the sin around 
us and within us remain mysteries, while we may not be able 
to fathom the abyss of darkness, nor understand why there 
should be this evil in the world, yet we acknowledge the mys- 
tery of such a life as that of Jesus to be the greater mystery, 
to overcome the other. 

If this be true, as we believe, if man be the highest evi- 
dence we have of God, a wise man of God’s wisdom, a good 
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man of his goodness, if Jesus be foremost of mankind in 
truth and goodness, if his thought and life, his person, trans- 
cend all others, if, by seeing him, more than in any other 
way we see the Father, then it follows that the great need of 
all of us is to see Jesus, to know him as he is, to gain an in- 
timate acquaintance with his thought and life, to become in 
very truth his disciples and friends. Such is, indeed, a great 
need of this time, and of all times. How, then, may we see 
Jesus? 
“Jesus is gone above the skies, 
Where our weak senses reach him not.” 


His earthly life lies back in the dim past. It may be that 
that life is shadowy and unreal to us. How may we see Je- 
sus? There are the old familiar means; and, first of all, the 
Gospels. When all the critical questions now agitating the 
public mind about the Gospels are laid open, whether the re- 
puted authors were really.the authors, how far the text we 
have is perfect, or how far it has suffered from the hands of 
copyists or of interpolators, whether the accounts of miracles 
report facts exactly, or are mixed with popular imagination 
and exaggeration, with whatever other questions are now de- 
bated ; when all the points of criticism and all the unsettled 
questions have been opened, there yet remains the unques- 
tioned fact that the Gospels contain the oldest and most au- 
thentic history of Christ’s life that remains to us, that, though 
they are imperfect records by imperfect men, they are yet the 
best records we have, with which we must needs content our- 
selves, for which rather we should be thankful. When all is 
said that can be said, the Gospels remain our great authori- 
ties for the facts of Christ’s life. They are the central books 
of the world’s literature, in that they reflect, or transmit, the 
highest life that this world has ever seen or known. They 
transmit to us the person of Jesus, not indeed through a trans- 
parent medium, through a glass darkened, it is true, by the 
imperfections of the writers, and yet all these writers have 
their eyes fixed upon the same august object. They give us 
each his conception, differing as each one’s nature differed from 
9 
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the others, yet all inspired by the same object, the same per- 
son. The four evangelists, whoever and whatever they were, 
are the best witnesses whom it is possible now to summon to 
testify of Christ’s life. It remains for us to do our part, and 
to examine them. Knowledge of the Gospels, like other 
knowledge, must be got by seeking it. If we would see Je- 
sus, we must look for him, and seek for him; and in propor- 
tion to the singleness of our minds and the earnestness of our 
search will be the treasure of truth that we shall find. There 
is a mystic sentence in the Gospel of Matthew, “No man,” 
or, more literally and properly, “no one, knoweth the Son 
save the Father ;” and probably in all the world there is not 
a person living whose nature is great enough fully to compre- 
hend the personality of Jesus Christ. We can hardly hope, 
any of us, to attain to a full conception of his thought, or to 
a full sympathy with his life, for our natures are not large 
enough for that; yet we may, according to the reach of our 
ability, see Jesus. We may come to know him, and become 
acquainted with him as a teacher and a friend. If we will 
take up his New Testament, and read the four Gospels, line 
by line, and word by word, if we will take up each sentence 
by itself, and plant it in our minds, and think upon it, and 
compare it with the rest of the Gospels, and with our other 
knowledge and experience, if we will examine each part with 
the fearless humility of those whose single aim is truth, if we 
will with all our understanding, and all our insight, and all 
our heart, seek for Jesus, we shall find him. We shall find in 
the Gospels much that will perplex us, much that has always 
perplexed mankind, much that is obscure, much that must 
remain obscure; and yet, for all that, by a diligent and 
thoughtful study of the Gospels, continued through our lives, 
we may gain a conception of Jesus which, whatever it may 
lack in comparison with its object, will yet be to us of the 
greatest help, which will enlarge our minds and hearts, and 
strengthen our souls, which, it may be, will give us as a friend, 
as a personal helper, the greatest person with whom God has 
blessed the world. 
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Another great means of gaining a knowledge of Jesus is 
through his disciples and followers, through the history of 
Christ writ large in Christendom, through a knowledge of the 
lives of those who have learned of him, who have taken his 
thought and spirit into themselves, and through faith in him 
have grown like him. In the book of Acts, it is said of Peter 
and John that when the Jewish rulers saw their boldness, and 
perceived that they were unlearned and ignorant men, “they 
took knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus ;” and 
so, ever since the time of Christ, there have been men and 
women whom we call Christian with a peculiar significance, 
who seem to be penetrated with the spirit of their Master, 
whose hearts have covenanted with Christ himself. These 
Christians help us to a knowledge of Christ. Thus, in the 
rest of the New Testament after the Gospels, we see the 
fruits of Christ’s spirit working in his early disciples. Take 
Paul, for instance, the ardent Pharisee, whose keen sight dis- 
cerned in the rising church a dangerous rival to the estab- 
lished religion of the chosen people, whose eager zeal, forget- 
ful of justice, drove him to persecute the Christians, who 
looked on approving at the murder of Stephen, who thought 
he was doing God service by rooting out, even by the sword, 
this new heresy. See the zealous Pharisee, the persecutor of 
the innocent; and then see the same man after he: has felt 
the truth of Christianity. See his fierce ardor tempered into 
a Christian love, whose warmth cheers us even now. Hear 
him tell of charity with a moving power which, even at this 
distance, can melt the hardest heart. What was it that 
wrought this change? It was the spirit of Jesus working in 
him. He learned something of Christ’s thought. He com- 
prehended something of his gospel. He caught something 
of his spirit. Christ’s person was revealed to his conscience 
and his heart. He became a Christian; and such a Chris- 
tian that, by knowing Paul, we may learn much of Jesus. And 
so of his other followers from the early disciples on. Look 
at the crusaders, — bloody, violent fighters, careless of their 
own and others’ lives, full of rude notions and strange super- 
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stitions, yet with all their savageness showing at times the 
noblest and finest Christian spirit. And so, all through the 
history of Christendom, with all the endless diversity of 
character, we find certain broad lines of piety toward God, 
and love toward man, of humility, and purity, and tenderness, 
and courage, and self-sacrifice, and personal perfection and 
holiness, and saintly devotedness to the truth, and ste4dfast 
faith, we find the great lines of the Gospels continued in the 
history of Christendom, in a bright tradition of holy lives, 
which help us to understand what the Gospels give us, and 
to perfect our conception of Jesus. And, thank God, that 
bright tradition is still unbroken, There are persons now 
amongst us of whom we know that they have been with 
Jesus, who are the most moving arguments we have for 
Christianity, whom having seen, we feel that, clearer than 
ever before, we have seen Jesus. 

By these, and it may be other ways, we may see Jesus, we 
may come to know him who of all the race of man has risen 
nearest to God, who more than all the powers of nature, 
more than any person who has ever lived, reveals God to us, 
in seeing whom, clearer than in any other way, we see the 


Father. 
F. T. W. 


“The merciful man—he may not, indeed, be arrayed in sacred 
vestments, nor carry tinkling bells, nor wear a crown; but he is 
clothed in the robe of charity, more sacred than the priest’s gar- 
ments ; he is anointed with oil composed of no earthly ingredients, 
—it is the unction of the spirit; he wears the crown of tender 
mercy (as it is said, ‘Who hath crowned thee with loving kindness 
and tender mercies’); and, instead of bearing a frontlet inscribed 
with the name of God, he himself becomes like God. Ask ye how 
this shall be? ‘So,’ says our Saviour, ‘ye shall be like your Father 
who is in heaven,’” 
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NEW CHURCH UNIVERSALISM. 


SWEDENBORG seems to teach the eternity of the hells, and 
so his followers generally understand him. This, however, is 
a stumbling-block to some receivers of his doctrines, and 
they begin to modify or reject it. We find the following in 
“The New Church Independent,” published at Laporte, Ind., 
ably conducted and in a liberal spirit. It is from a corre- 
spondent. 

“Tue ‘Eternity oF EviL’ pisposeD or.—‘And this is 
life eternal, that they may know thee the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.’ — John xvii. 3, and vi. 54. 
‘This zs eternal life. —a state, without reference to time. 
Eternal death is a state, the opposite of this, — the destitu- 
tion or deprivation of this true knowledge. It is a state 
of eternal death, even though, in reference to time, it should 
endure but for one hour. The reason is, that to this state of 
life or good the Lord, by impartation, communicates his own 
eternity, and therefore it will endure so long as the Divine 
itself endures. But to this state of death or evil the eternity 
of the Lord is not imparted ; but, upon the fulfillment of its 
use, it is given over to an everlasting damnation or utter de- 
struction. This is the uniform testimony of the Divine Word. 
The teachings of Swedenborg are in agreement with the 
Word on this question. Allow the idea of time to be once 
admitted, and all true idea of eternity is lost. The idea of 
eternity based upon computations of time is but the delirium 
of the mere sensuous thought. (D. L. W. 76, 156.) ‘Infinite 
and Eternal are two attributes which are alone predicated of 
Jehovah.’ (A. C. 3701; A. E. 286.) ‘What is Infinite, with 
respect to duration, is Eternal.’ (A. C. 10,048.) ‘The life 
which is not eternal is not life, but 2 a little while perishes. 
... Life and Being only reside in what is of the Lord,’ 
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(A. C. 726.) Eternal life is exclusively an attribute of the 
Lord, and by impartation secured to the states of good with 
man. Eternal death is a term used to designate the opposite 
states of evil, which have imparted to them no principle of 
eternity, but are, under all their forms, given over to an ever- 
lasting damnation, destruction, or annihilation. 

“ Swedenborg everywhere teaches that the szzmer is the in- 
verted form of the natural degree. The essential man, as 
constituted of the celestial and spiritual degrees, with the 
‘remains’ of celestial and spiritual life stored up in the inte- 
riors of the natural degree, has ever been preserved uncon- 
taminated with evil. (A. E. 543-569; C. L. 345; D. L. W. 
263-270: A. C. 250, 268, 269, 304, 306.) The flame of a 
sword guarded the tree of lives, lest man, in his fallen state, 
should ‘eat and live forever, that is, make his evil state per- 
manent. As applied to the duration of punishment, and all 
other attendants of the evil state, the terms ‘eternity’ and 
‘eternal’ can have no other possible meaning than, so ong as 
the state endures. The state having in itself no principle of 
eternity, the period of duration, with all resultants, must 
come to an end whenever their divinely ordained uses shall 
have been fulfilled. 

“The destruction of the sizer, or the inverted forms of 
the natural degree, frees the man from his prison-house in 
the hells. The ‘remains’ of spiritual and celestial life stored 
up in the interiors of the natural degree preserves its identity 
after the inverted forms are destroyed. Thus freed from his 
prison-house in the hells, the mm, returned to his original 
infant state, has a new point of departure, and from thence 
advances, under the reconstructing powers of the spirit-life, 
to his destined primal unity with God. Thus, 2” no instance 
is ‘the reward of His victories’ withheld from the Divine 
Natural Humanity, which the Divine Word declares to be 
‘the salvation of the who/e human race. ‘As in Adam a// 
die, even so in Christ shall a// be made alive. When Swe- 
denborg says that ‘they who go to heaven remain there to 
eternity, and they who go to hell remain there to eternity,’ he 
means so long as the state endures; or else he simply stulti- 
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fies himself by asserting the eternity of the evi/ state, which 
he everywhere else denies. The state of those who go to 
heaven being sustained by the impartation of the eternity of 
the Lord, they remain so long as the state endures. The 
evil state of those who go to hell not being thus sustained, 
they also remain there just so long as the evil state endures. 
The destructive action of the hells causes the evil state to 
perish, and the szzmer being thus destroyed, the maz is freed 
from his prison-house. 

“In the hells there is no such thing possible as reformation 
and regeneration, —the change of an evil state to a good 
state. The law is in its inverse action, and the stazer’s doom 
is damnation, destruction, annihilation, to the end that the 
man may be saved. 


FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 


The first impulse of a Christian heart, in view of the hor- 
rors already felt and those yet impending over France, is to 
cry out for peace on any terms. Longer resistance seems to 
be wanton waste of life and wreck of human happiness. All 
her regular armies are destroyed or captured, and she has 
nothing to oppose to the disciplined hosts who have done 
this but a crowd of hasty levies, without discipline, and under 
the lead of second-rate officers. Some of the leaders of the 
public press, to whose judgment we generally defer in prac- 
tical matters, speak of it as a settled thing that all farther re- 
sistance is useless, and to be condemned as foolish and 
wicked waste of life and wealth. But sad and dreary as the 
struggle seems, France stands now for two ideas which the 
world cannot well afford to have proved false. One is, that a 
nation really bent on maintaining its liberty and independence 
cannot be subjugated. The American colonists seemed as 
much inferior in strength to their invaders in the war of In- 
dependence as France now is to her enemies. Yet we ap- 
plaud our forefathers for a struggle of seven years maintained 
against such seemingly desperate odds. If the French yield 
now, what an encouragement for ambition and lust of con- 
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quest in all coming time! A rich, enlightened, and brave 
nation of nearly forty millions of inhabitants crushed into 
abject submission in a single campaign! But if this frightful 
end is consummated, there is another inference more danger- 
ous still. The French have lost, say, half a million of men. 
But there are still millions of able-bodied men, capable of 
bearing arms, of unquestioned courage, and supplied with 
munitions of war. Why can they not beat back the invad- 
ers? “Ah!” it is said, “they have lost their regular troops, 
their armies. They are only a mob of undisciplined men. 
What can they do?” If now it turns out so, and if it appears 
that millions of men, on their own ground, fighting for home 
and country,-cannot succeed, because they have not been 
regularly trained to the art of war, and their assailants have 
been so trained, then what an irresistible argument for great- 
er standing armies! The French began the war, and made 
the first move towards invasion of the opposed country. 
Very righteously and thoroughly they were beaten, humil- 
jated, and driven back. Now the tables are turned, — Prussia 
is the invader. Under shallow pretexts she insists on con- 
tinuing the war, and expects with her trained troops to utterly 
humble France. 

It may be she will succeed; but all the hopes of future 
peace compel us to hope that the French nation will perse- 
vere, and, by the arts and resources of war that are available 
to a people fighting on their own ground and for their own 
homes, wear out, exhaust, humble, and drive back the armies 
that are insolently counting on discipline as more than a 
match for patriotism and love of home. That no nation can 
be subdued, if it is resolved to be free, and that men and 
motives, not discipline, are the final elements of power in 
war, are the two ideas that the French nation are now either 
to sustain or prove delusive. It may be that, if in their 
struggle they should persevere to even immensely greater 
extremities of suffering than they have yet felt, and finally 
succeed, at however great cost, the world will hereafter honor 
them for the firmness that now seems blind and bootless. 


L. 
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THE TWO FESTIVALS. 


Thanksgiving has come and gone, and found its usual 
honor and observance. We might describe the appearance 
of the markets for the few days preceding the day, and of the 
eager purveyers for expectant households, as they peer over 
each other’s shoulders at the stalls, shops, and benches of 
poultry dealers, and glide from place to place, and at last, 
heavily laden, turn homewards ; but this would be using up 
the privilege of the regular sketch writers. It is more to our 
purpose to note the strong tendency to sink all other mean- 
ing of the day in this the least commendable feature of its 
traditional character. ' 

How far is it to be supposed that our sober, pleasure-hating 
ancestors, who doubtless thought only or chiefly of an addi- 
tional sermon or prayer of extra length when they first pro- 
claimed a day of thanksgiving, were unconsciously moved by 
the instincts of human nature to renew the interrupted suc- 
cession of harvest merry-makings? They meant consciously 
a solemn religious service ; but unconsciously the hearts of 
the children of earth in them moved in sympathy with the 
doings of the great mother, and opened the way to a ver- 
itable harvest festival, which in due time it is likely Thanks- 
giving will grow to be through the length and breadth of our 
land. 

In the earlier time, when humanity was more infantile, 
the harvest feasts were a sort of spontaneous outgushing of 
the animal and sympathetic emotions. We do it more coolly. 
We have to be advised and requested by our honored chief 
magistrates ; and then, as good and obedient citizens, we feel 
justified in decorously keeping Thanksgiving, diligently do- 
ing, however, what his excellency omits to mention, and omit- 
ting to do for the most part what, in deference to venerable 
custom, he does advise. 

Perhaps it would be a gain if the whole thing were less 
formal ; but we are glad to have it, even as it is. Aside from 
the abundant feeding, in which probably the present genera- 
tion is no more excessive than the past, there is a vast 
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amount of real, hearty, family enjoyment in Thanksgiving. 
Many who are parted all the rest of the year, bound by the 
exigencies of a busy life, flow together, not outwardly alone, 
but with a genuine revival of natural affection that cannot 
but be a glimpse of heavenly light “to the darkened and too 
often dreary path of worldly toil. 

We are not inclined to think there is no religion in our 
Thanksgiving because people mostly do not go to meeting. 
If Thanksgiving sermons had always been words of religion, 
not dead theology, not misty, chaffy politics, or over-exacting 
morality, but honest, sincere utterances of the joy that prop- 
erly answers in man to the measureless goodness of God, 
perhaps it would have continued fashionable to go to meeting 
that day. But however that may be, if the day is used, not 
for a feast that appeals only to the animal in us, but to renew 
and quicken love, mutual affection, and gladness of heart, it 
is religious, since to give these their full sway in our lives is 
one of the highest aims of Christianity. It will be more 
religious, nevertheless, the more consciously all joys and 
blessings are received and cherished in a devout sense of 
the source from which they come, as they should be by us all 
in our most prospered land. 


CHRISTMAS. 


Even before Thanksgiving is fairly over, the streets of the 
city begin to put on the garb of the Christmas-time. There 
is an exuberance of pretty, ugly, useful and useless affairs, 
in dry goods, fancy goods, toys, books, stationery, jewelry, 
pictures, and other things too many to name, which is an evi- 
dence of human faith, at which one never ceases to wonder, 
as he tries in vain to conceive the multitude of lavish spend- 
ers that will be needful to meet the expectations of the sell- 
ers of Christmas goods. Christmas, like Thanksgiving, shows 
us, at first sight, its poorest side. There is something that 
appeals to an amiable part of our nature in the custom of 
making Christmas gifts ; but turned into a sort of unreason- 
able rule, that every one in the household must give to every 
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other one a present, the practice becomes oppressive and 
heartless. It is a constant exercise of ingenuity to devise 
gifts that will not be utterly useless and superfluous. If 
there are presents one wants to make, this is a good time to 
make them ; and if there are things one wants to have, it is 
a good time to receive them with the honest love of the 
donors. But do not let the blessed Christmas spirit be driven 
out by, on the one side, an anxious worry as to what one can 
give, and, on the other, by a sordid worry as to what one 
shall get. 

It is a common subject of congratulation that the observ- 
ance of Christmas is every year becoming more common. 
Whether it is really a reason for being glad depends on the 
purpose and spirit of the observance. We cannot doubt that 
it would be a good thing if évery Christian church in the 
land should observe Christmas by a suitable religious service. 
And there is no less reason to think it a good thing that it is 
made more and more a Christmas festival. But is it not 
quite possible that this should be done in such a way as to 
deprive the custom of its sacred meaning and noblest use? 
There is no pre-eminent value, and no spiritual meaning, in 
an evergreen tree laden with miscellaneous toys and sweet- 
meats to be scattered among a crowd of eager children. If 
the Christmas meaning and sentiment is not carefully pre- 
served and cherished, these favorite gatherings will prove 
very idle and useless things. The danger is of letting the 
main purpose drop out of sight, and giving the whole thought 
and effort of the Christmas observances to what ought to be 
only subordinate and auxiliary. 

Still, with all such reservations, it is a good sign of the 
times that Christmas is yearly more regarded among nearly 
all classes. It is good if only because it is an acknowledg- 
ment of the historical verity of the gospel. But also it is a 
recognition of the essential fact of Christianity, that of Christ 
in his humanity, — his union with our race in its most help- 
less stage and in its tenderest tie. Whatever may be thought 
of the lighter adjuncts of our Christmas custom, they are 
better than the rude and sensuous revels of the old English 
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fashion, in view of which it is no wonder our fathers thought 
Christmas a device of the devil to be utterly abjured. There 
is enough yet to be done to redeem it to its sweetest influ- 
ence and holiest use, in which direction we can act better as 
individuals, each seeking to feel and to express the senti- 
ments of a living and loving faith in the blessed Lord, and 
allegiance to his gospel, than by any form of associated or 
formal action. We wish all our readers a blessed Christmas, 
and a right merry one too. hs 


“GLORY TO GOD AND PEACE AMONG MEN.” 
THE CHRISTMAS-TIDE MESSAGE. 


The even-song which greeted the simple shepherds of Beth- 
lehem was the morning-song of a world new-born. That an- 
gelic melody, floating down through the ages, fills the shortest 
days of the winter of the year with music. As the great 
Christian festival of joy and peace touches believing hearts 
with its heavenly message, for a little time the harmonies of 
heaven rise above the noises of earth, and its busy cares are 
‘silent, that diviner thoughts may have leave to enter and take 
possession of our hearts. We hush the tumult of our hurry- 
ing life, and turn aside from the broad noon-tide of our mod- 
ern civilization, into the tranquil silence of the twilight ere 
the dawn, where shepherds watch, and the air is filled with 
the glory of the angelic company. Let the world sleep; 
“our heart waketh,” to hear the good tidings of great joy, 
which make Christmas Day the central point of light in 
the Christian year, and the great event which it commemo- 
rates only more new and wonderful to each new generation of 
men. As in every religious experience there is a time prior 
to conscious reflection when the soul simply feels, to which 
one must go back for the foundation on which to build the 
spiritual character, so faith still returns to ponder and to won- 
der by the side of that birth which was before the eager dis- 
putes of the Christian world, or the Christian world itself, 
began to be, and in whose presence the jarring discords of 
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belief and practice are stilled, as the church kneels by the 
manger of Bethlehem. 

Little recked the world what happened in the stable of a 
village inn, on that night which, to all outward seeming, was 
like every other whose stars had looked calmly, yet pityingly, 
down on the dark and suffering earth. Far away slept the 
great Augustus, ruler of a mighty empire, the master of the 
world. No whisper broke his dreams of power, to tell him 
that in an obscure province a Prince was born, before whose 
everlasting reign empires should fade away like shadows be- 
fore the dawn. In that province all was indeed commotion, 
but not in expectation of the Lord of Life. Rather was a 
night of hopelessness added to the night of nature which 
wrapt about the world. The last gleam of independence had 
faded out of the Jewish horizon. As they came up “to be 
taxed,” the multitude who filled quiet Bethlehem with unfa- 
miliar sounds felt that they were bowing beneath the Roman 
yoke. The poverty of earth was enriched that night with un- 
told wealth, but-of a kind which Roman tax-gatherers were 
not taking count of; and, as they crowded Joseph and Mary, 
coming up unfriended and poor, into the cold hospitalities of 
the stable, “there was no room for them in the inn.” The 
bustling competitions of worldly interests, the fever of hum- 
bled pride, left no room in the house or in their hearts for 
“the peaceful Prince of earth and heaven.” 


“ O strange indifference! low and high 
Drowsed over common thoughts and cares. 
The earth was still, but knew not why ; 
The world was listening, unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever ! 
To that still moment none would heed 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago!” 


But though earth knew not what God was about to give it, 
heaven knew, and its infinite depths were stirred with a won- 
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derful joy. The hosts of the Lord’s servants hung rapt over 
the holy place where lay One who should lead the earth from 
the darkness of sin into fellowship with those immortal spir- 
its. And, though the crowded town might slumber, there 
were a few humble, docile hearts, whose unthinking watch on 
the chill hill-side was lighted up by the mighty tidings which 
might well cause the angels of God to break forth into praise. 
And now, when the yearly festival makes men glad, that song 
is echoed back from the earth. Ancient churches, thronged 
with kneeling worshipers, tremble through their pillared 
arches with the flood of triumphal harmony; homes bright 
with love, and gladdened by the interchange of loving gifts, 
are warmed by the presence of the Christ-child ; lonely wan- 
derers, far from kindred and friends, are touched by their rec- 
ollections to a peculiar peace; and, though from the long 
lines of leaguering camps two great nations stand face to 
face with hostile front, the smoke of war cannot wholly ob- 
scure the peaceful light of the holy time. “The throbbing 
war-drum ” cannot drown the angels’ song. - And in our own 
America we remember with the deeper gratitude the peace 
of the present, in contrast with the yet recent years. As at 
the birth-time of Jesus the gates of the temple of Janus were 
shut to show that the world was at peace, so we have shut 
the clanging doors of that intense life in which our thoughts 
and emotions were so long pent up. The kingdom which 
“shall have no end” is nearer than of old. “Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

“These two words, grace and peace,” said Martin Luther, 
“comprehend in them whatsoever belongeth to Christianity.” 
Jesus Christ came in answer to the need of the soul. That 
strange creature whom we call man, tossed and vexed by dis- 
contents and fears and discords, was not at one with himself, 
nor with his neighbor, nor with God, It was on a world full 
of errors and stained with evil deeds and evil thoughts, sleep- 
ing in the night of a darkened mind, yet not so sleeping as 
to be at peace, that the light broke over the hills of Bethle- 
hem, — the light which came to dispel sin and ignorance like 
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shadows of the dark. Yet it is not in thanks for man’s de- 
liverance that the first joy of the angelic choir breaks forth, 
but in glory to God. Though the Saviour of the world is in 
the form of humanity and lies a helpless infant under the ten- 
der gaze of the blessed mother, — though earth’s scenes close 
around him, and earth’s children are his brethren, and earth’s 
ways are to be trod by his holy feet, a light-bringing pres- 
ence, — the angels’ song lifts the mind above the low roof of 
the village stable, and above the starry cope which hangs 
over the home of man, to the thought of the infinite mercy 
of that Fatherly Love who hath given His Son “to reconcile 
the world unto himself.” 

Nor is the need yet past of that revelation of God’s love to 
man. It is a thing so far beyond our natural power to con- 
ceive of, that, even in the church of Christ, men have contin- 
ually fallen back from the faith in it to a semi-pagan disbelief. 
They have let the “glad tidings” die out of their hearts, and 
have listened to their own foolish fears. False ideas of His 
justice have constructed a system of propitiation in which the 
whole weight of human sin must be borne by the innocent 
Being who came to reconcile men to God by showing them 
how He loved them still. The church yet needs to have the 
Babe of Bethlehem born anew within it, —to learn from the 
holy affections which cluster around him to trust in the real- 
ity of the Father’s love. . 

Silently comes the peace which he brings, —as at first he 
came in silence, ere the dawn had lightened the cold gray 
hills and wakened the world’s noisy life. Only in the heart’s 
depths a glory not of earth shines round about him, where 
the childlike spirit of love and trust which alone befits the 
Holy Child bids him welcome. 

-Would we know what is the full fruit of peace which he 
brings? We may see what it was in Christ himself. The 
holy calm which transfigured the manger was the forerunner 
of the deeper peace which filled the heart of the Lord of Life 
through his active ministry. It came from the sense of God’s 
near presence, from entire consecration to Him, from a pres- 
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ent immortality. Where these were no discord could enter, 
and where they are in his followers, it is as when of old he 
bade the tossing billows, “ Peace, be still !” ; 

But though Christ has thus brought the peace of God to 
earth, can it be said that the rest of the angelic message is 
yet fulfilled, and that peace has come among men? Not 
only do the noises of the battle and “the garment rolled in 
blood” seem to forbid it, but it is only too evident that the 
hearts of men are still far from laying down their arms. We 
need a patient faith, which can look in trust for the great con- 
summation that shall surely come, when the bitter strifes, the 
rooted hates, of men shall melt away before the Prince of 
Peace. He himself said, “I come not to bring peace, but a 
sword,” —a sword that the truer peace may come; and, if we 
had but the purified vision, we should see that the wars and 
discords which yet separate man from his brother are prepar- 
ing the way of the Lord,—a subsoil plow breaking up the 
field of the world for the harvest. Only Christ’s peace is a 
true peace, nor can anything which does not partake of his 
spirit have his blessing. Yet the kingdom of peace and good- 
will comes nearer to the earth, for more and more shall 
broaden over all the children of men the blessed light of his 
coming, and, as the hearts of all taste the joy of knowing 
God, and the péace of reconciled wills and affections, all shall 
be blended in one glad fellowship. H. W. F. 


“The Christian religion,” says Novalis, in words which frequent 
quotation has rendered familiar to us, “is the root of all democracy, 
the highest fact in the Rights of Man.” 


A Persian philosopher being asked by what method he had ac- 
quired so much knowledge, answered, “ By not being prevented by 
shame from asking questions when I was ignorant.” 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


EDITORIAL FAREWELL. 


WitH the present issue I retire from my share in the editorial 
charge of “The Religious Magazine and Monthly Review.” For 
twelve years it has been a duty which has engaged much of my time 
and thoughts, and one which kindly relations with the co-editors 
and the proprietor have always made a very great pleasure. But 
there is other service which calls for all the time and strength which 
I have. The periodical, I believe, never had better prospects and 
facilities than now for doing the good work for which it was estab- 
lished, and for diffusing the influence of Christianity in its genial 
and liberal spirit, and its adaptation for cherishing a warm and 
cheerful piety. 

To the readers of the magazine, the present majority of whom 
have been an invisible audience through so many years for what- 
ever word I have had to say, I desire to express my very grateful 
acknowledgement and appreciation for the bond of sympathy which 
has subsisted between us. 

These twelve years have witnessed considerable change in the 
affairs of the Unitarian denomination. While holding allegiance to 
the Head of the church to be primary and unchanging, I have en- 
deavored at the same time to render the best service in my power to 
the liberal body to which it has been my privilege to belong. The 
freedom of thought and speech guaranteed by liberal Christianity, 
and which I regard as its distinguishing glory, I have used in the ad - 
vocacy of truths which seemed most needed to be spoken, speaking 
them strongly and with burning convictions, but striving at the same 
time for the unity of spirit and the charity that suffereth long and 
is kind. Two dangers seemed to me to threaten the liberal body, 
viz.: to get fossilized under the dominion of a Unitarian creed, ex- 
pressed or implied, while yet its theology is crude and half-grown ; 
or, on the other hand, to slide from the foundation which is Jesus 
Christ and his word, as if we had learned out Christianity when we 
have but just begun to see its inexhaustible riches. To oppo e all 
human creeds on the one hand, as a bar to progress, and affirm our 
allegiance to Christ on the other, as the divine foundation for the 
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glorious church of the future, into which all denominations must 
gather at last, has been the policy advocated by this magazine with 
steady consistency for the last twelve years. It is no small satisfac- 
tion in leaving it to believe that these are to be the permanent prin- 
ciples of the Unitarian body, that the danger of swerving from them, 
either to the right or to the left, is growing less, and that we are to 
be a church bounded only by Christianity, but bound by that in a 
loyalty which shall ever grow warmer, and hold us to the heart of 
Christ —and therefore to the hearts of each other — with a more 


tender and sufficing love. ; 
Epmunp H. SrEars. 


Mr. Bow.es. 


My dear Sir,—It is with extreme regret that I hear of Mr. Sears’ 
intention to withdraw from the editorial chair of the RELIGIOUS 
MaGaziNeE on the issue of the present number. To say that he has 
adorned the position by his broad and accurate scholarship, and 
that he has won for it confidence, honor and veneration from Chris- 
tians of every name by the fruits of that rare spiritual experience 
with which he has enriched it, is but feeble praise. Yet, such as it 
is, I hope you will allow me, who have been for a few months his 
associate, to make a permanent record of it here. I lament for the 
Magazine, and still more for the church which the Unitarians of this 
country are trying to build, in the name of the God of love on the 
foundation of his Son Jesus Christ, creedless in form but abounding 
in faith, open on all sides to those who are willing to be disciples of 
the “ Teacher sent from God,” and members of the great fellowship 
of the Spirit in him pre-eminently manifest. I lament that he has 
felt obliged, for the sake of prosecuting other important labors more 
exclusively, to withdraw from this particular field. But it is some 
relief to be assured that he will still contribute, according as he 
finds himself able, to your columns, and do what in him lies in other 
ways to assist you in maintaining the present high character of the 
Magazine. 

I became Mr. Sears’ coadjutor, as you know, merely to take the 
place temporarily vacant by the illness and absence of Mr. Ellis, 
who had rendered such excellent service for so many years. The 
little I have been able to do has been done with good conscience 
toward God and good will toward man. I have written out of the 
profoundest convictions of my mind,—the growth of forty years’ 
experience in the ministry, — in the interest —in what seemed to 
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me the imperiled interest —of that branch of the Christian church 
to which I belong; and, also, in furtherance of that more cordial 
understanding amongst Christians of different theologic-names the 
evidences of which are beginning to be so encouraging. I have had 
great pleasure in my brief work. I have enjoyed the commendation 
of those who have liked the recent course of the Magazine, and I 
have not been fretted by adverse criticism, which, for the most part, 
has been marked by a kindly spirit. I take leave of the brethren 
of the religious press of all denominations — with whom, though 
personally unknown to me, I have held most agreeable intercourse 
—with a high appreciation of their ability and fidelity, and a hearty 
God bless you! To you, the venerable proprietor, I gladly proffer 
such aid in the future as, without editorial responsibility, my im- 
paired health may admit of, and I venture, in your behalf as in my 
own, to bespeak for the Magazine the continued good offices of 
those learned and accomplished contributors who have responded 
so freely and so well to my calls. 
Very truly yours, 

James W. THompPSON. ' 

Famaica Plain, Nov. 26, 1870. 


THE UNIVERSALIST CENTENNIAL. 


John Murray, the fervid apostle of Universalism, landed in this 
country in 1770, and first preached in September of that year. 
Universalism dates its rise in America from that time. Hence the 
Universalist Centennial held at Gloucester, Mass, Sept. zoth, 21st, 
and 22nd, which was an oceasion of joyous gathering from all quar- 
ters of the Union. The report of the proceedings has been given 
in a handsome volume, and is a memorial to be preserved of a great 
jubilee. The occasion suggested wonderful contrasts. Universal- 
ism, a century ago, was treated by all the sects of Christendom as 
synonymous with profanity and licentiousness, and as worse than 
infidelity. Within our own memory the odium had not abated. 
To-day the Universalists report themselves as a vigorous Christian 
denomination, which breathes life into some of the most important 
moral reforms, which clings to the Bible as its anchor of safety, 
which has its full share of social, moral, and religious culture, and 
which exerts a marked influence in modifying the theology of the 
times, and promoting the civilization of the age. Its progress 
within has kept even pace with its church extension. Its received 
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doctrine of retribution has become, as we think, more scriptural and 
philosophical as its exegesis has become more scholarly, and its 
union with the Head of the church more intimate and _ spiritual. 
Its progress and vitality illustrate the important truth that any 
church or people organized around Jesus Christ have the principle 
of unmeasured growth and the inheritance of the future ; and their 
example to Unitarians in this respect is most instructive. We re- 
joice in their prosperity, and pray that the coming century may be 
to them like the past in spiritual growth, and humanizing influence 
upon the world. 


BIG WORDS FOR SMALL THOUGHTS. 


Richard Grant White, in his work noticed on another page, says 
little thoughts let off in enormous phrases sound like fire-crackers 
in an empty barrel ; and he denounces “ the vain parade” by quot-: 
ing the following stanzas : — 


How I detest the vain parade 
Of big-mouthed words of large pretense ! 
And shall they thus my soul degrade, 
O tongue so dear to common sense ? 
Shouldst thou accept the pompous laws, 
By which our blustering tyros prate, 
Soon Shakespeare’s songs and Bunyan’s saws 
Some tumid trickster must translate. 


Our language, like our daily life, 
Accords the homely and sublime, 
And jars with phrases that are rife 
With pedantry of every clime. 
For eloquence it clangs like arms, 
For love it touches tender chords ; 
But he to whom the world’s heart warms 
Must speak in wholesome, home-bred words. 


GOOD NEWS FOR SICK FOLKS. 


Rejoice, O ye invalids, and clap your pale hands! No more 
emetics, no more blistering, no more mercury, except in cases such 
as yours is not likely to be! Dr. Wm. W. Wellington lately gave an 
address before the Medical Society full of good sense and valuable 
information, especially touching the progress of medical science. 
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He says emetics are nearly obsolete except for relieving the stomach 
of foreign matter ; that blistering is at least questionable ; develops 
fresh inflammation, and aggravates the original trouble rather than 
lessens it ; and that calomel, which we thought increased biliary ac- 
tion, does no such thing. A committee appointed by the British 
Medical Association found by conclusive experiments “that mercury 
did not increase or influence in any way the biliary secretion until 
the subjects began to suffer in health, and then she secretion was di- 
minished.” © the blue pills that have been lavished upon us in 
vain ! 

Dr. Wellington then goes on to tell what new remedies are to 
succeed to the old drug system. Anzsthesia leads in the train, 
when five others follow, among which “the spray-producing atom- 
izer ” is conspicuous, and then follow food and drink for sick people 
such as their nature craves. He might have added mental reme- 
dies, reaching the body by ministrations to the soul that acts upon 
it. Hope, joy, laughter, sympathy, and in some cases anger, have 
been known as powerful remedies when others had failed. But 
these aside, the changes in medical treatment and the lengthening 
average of human life shown in Dr. Wellington’s address are among 
the remarkable signs of progress. 


BUNSEN. 


Mr. Bayne, in “The Watchman and Reflector,” speaks with regret 
of some of the views held by Baron Bunsen, but adds high praise of 
his personal character and general position. 

“In thinking, indeed, of Baron Bunsen, charity itself hardly ex- 
presses the becoming mood of mind, — admiration, applause and 
gratitude are more fitting terms. Be his dogmatic aberrations what 
they may, he has left us the memory of a life well spent, a life 
that must long send its radiance down the ages to illuminate, to 
guide, to cheer. In an artificial time, in the thrice-artificial atmos- 
phere of the courtly saloons of the metropolitan cities of Europe, 
with materialism, and Epicureanism, and worldliness, and cynicism 
‘turning the live air sick’ around him, he maintained a purity and 
simplicity of feeling worthy of the great men of old, and made it his 
supreme ambition to cultivate to the utmost his spiritual manhood, 
and to perform high spiritual services for his race. Had he lived in 
a cottage, had he been the pastor of a secluded country district, such 
a life would have been memorable ; but when we think what minis- 
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ters of State, and courtiers, and the world they move in, are in these 
days, it impresses us as sublime. 

“Tt is more than gratifying to reflect that, if Bunsen pained the 
hearts of certain of Christ’s children on earth by what seemed an 
insufficient faith in the-evidence of his resurrection, his thought on 
his death-bed was of Christ only, and his mind overflowed with 
enraptured love for his Lord and Master. ‘Upward — upward,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘it becomes not darker, but always brighter. God is 
Life, Love ; Love that wills — Will that loves. Christus recognosct- 
tur Victor, Christus est Victor, With Him to be is to conquer... . 
I see Christ, and I see God through Christ. I commend myself to 
the recollection of every good man, and I beg him to recollect me 
with kindness, I offer my blessing, the blessing of an old man, to 
all who desire it. ... . We only exist in so far as we exist in God, 
and have eternal life. We have lived in this eternal life in propor- 
tion as we have lived in God. All else is nothing. Christ is the 
Son of God, and we are His children only when the spirit of Love, 
which was in Christ, is in us,’ So dies a hero, —a spiritual hero, 
—with his eye fixed on the eternal mansions, and worshiping his 


God.” 
CARLYLE AND THE WAR. 


It is quite excusable in almost any one to feel considerable doubt - 
as to which nation is chiefly to blame in the present war. Many 
plausible things can be said for both parties. And many very 
severe things have been said of both. On the whole, we think 
the sober sense of most people inclines them to think that Prussia 
was right at first, wrong now. But now that Carlyle has spoken 
decisively on the matter, and declared his full sympathy with the 
Prussians, and his condemnation of the Freneh, there cannot be 
much doubt. This opinion of his creates a very strong presump- 
tion that the Prussians are a set of unscrupulous, greedy and mer- 
ciless marauders, regardless of all law but that of force, and that 
the French are entitled to the sympathy of mankind. It is pleas- 
ant to have one’s own impressions so fully confirmed, though we 
feel sorry to believe the Prussians are so bad as Carlyle’s praise of 
them would seem to indicate. L. 


The least of God’s works it is refreshing to look at. A dried 
leaf or a straw makes me feel myself in good company.—H. Martyn. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL GATE. 


THE oaks had donned their crimson, 
Blue was the sky above ; 

The glory of the autumn 
Spread through the rustling grove. 


They bore me from my chamber 
Into its holy air, 

Full of a Sabbath stillness, 
As Nature were’ at prayer. 


That morn I had been reading 
How, at the temple gate, 
Was laid the hopeless cripple, 

For daily alms to wait. 


And now, at open portal, 

Like him I seemed to lie, — 
The trees its stately pillars, 

Its roof the arching sky. 


But no hand apostolic 
My burden took away ; 
It was but spirit-healing 
Came unto me that day. 


And still I’m waiting, hoping, 
For one that shall be born, 
Surpassing far in glory 
That autumn Sabbath morn. 


When to yet fairer temple, 

With glad, rejoicing soul, 
By Heaven’s gate, “called Beautiful,” 
I too may enter, whole. 
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Lay SERMONS, ADDRESSES, AND Reviews. By Thomas H. Hux- 
ley, LL. D., F. R. S. 12mo., pp. 378. New York, D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

THE ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION AND THE PRIMITIVE CONDITION OF 
MAN. Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir John 
Lubbock, M. P., F.R.S. Pp. 380. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. 1870. 


The publishers could not have done a more acceptable service to 
those who look to them for works from the highest departments of 
literature than in the reproducing of these volumes. They contain, 
from both their authors, matters of fact mainly, with very little of 
theorizing, upon some of the freshest and most interesting themes 
of modern science. They are both written in a style so simple, and 
with so little of the difficult terminology of special learning, as to be 
easily intelligible to any ordinarily well-informed reader. 

The pieces contained in Dr. Huxley’s volume, fifteen in number, 
include Essays on the “The Advisableness of improving Natural 
Knowledge ;” “On a Liberal Education, and where to find it ;” 
“On Scientific Education ;” “On the Educational Value of the 
Natural History Sciences ;” “On the Study of Zodlogy ;” “On the 
Physical Basis of Life ;” “On the Scientific Aspects of Positiv- 
ism ;” “On a Piece of Chalk ;” “On Geological Reform ;” “On 
the Origin of Species, and the Criticisms called forth by Darwin’s 
Theory ;” “On Descartes’ Discourse on the Method of Reason in 
seeking Scientific Truth ;” and “On Spontaneous Generation.” 

The author is recognized as the foremost man in England, both 
as an inquirer and an analytical criticiser in the new fields of nat- 
ural science. He has been both querulously and savagely assailed. 
But he keeps his ground with admirable temper. He is a most vi- 
vacious writer, with a brilliant style and a fertility of apt illustra- 
tion. 

The “dignity of human nature” does not show to advantage in 
Sir John Lubbock’s pages. A mighty amount of reading and in- 
vestigation on the researches of ethnologists, the discoveries of ar- 
chxologists, and the personal narratives of explorers and travelers 
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in the uncivilized regions of this globe is here brought to bear upon 
the discussion of the most difficult problems. Did man appear 
on the earth in an infantile, undeveloped, and barbarous condition, 
from which he has struggled up through methods similar to those 
which Darwin has assigned for plants and animals; or is bar- 
barism a lapsed state from man’s original condition of at least a 
mode of being and existence which can fairly be called Auman? 
Those who would have before them all the facts at present within 
our knowledge, and judge for themselves as to what are the rea- 
sonable inferences from those facts, will find what they need well 
set forth in this volume. G. E. E. 


Ropert FaLconer. By George Macdonald, LL.D. Loring, Pub- 
lisher, 319 Washington St., Boston. 

The popularity which this book has won, and the almost unqual- 
ified praise of it with which its readers close it at the last page, are 
just tributes to its real merits, which are of a very high order. It 
has in the main a healthful tone for heart and mind. A hard the- 
ology, which the spirit of the age and the good sense of readers 
liberalized by the general literature of the class to which the book 
belongs will easily reduce and soften, gives strength and vividness 
to the narrative, and a sort of wholesome ruggedness to some of the 
characters. To those who are old enough to have been trained 
upon the novels of Scott, and upon the sweet and tender stories in 
the “Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,” this book renews the 
charm of their youth, found in the dialect and colloquialisms of 
that land. The character portrayed in Robert Falconer, the life- 
story through which it is illustrated, and the profound lessons of 
thoughtful and practical wisdom with which it is pointed, make the 
volume equally engaging and instructive to a healthful mind. 

G. E. E. 


Lez & SHEPARD publish some of the choicest books for juve- 
nile readers which are anywhere to be found, beautiful alike in spirit 
and form, in print and on paper which would be a luxury to eyes 
whether old or young, and in binding which our young readers will 
find a very handsome adornment to their library shelves. All this 
they can verify, by an examination of the two series of three vol- 
umes each, in uniform binding, — one called “The Proverb Series,” 
which we noticed last month, — but which were not in season for 
our last issue. The notice may be found on another page. They 
12 
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have been re-examined and re-read with fresh interest and pleasure, 
and their healthful moral tone should secure them a place in Sun- 
day-school libraries. “The Proverb Series” is to be completed in 
six volumes. 
Another series has been commenced adapted to readers some- 
what more mature, called “The Beckoning Series.” Two of these 
have been published, both of them illustrated. “Who will Win” 
is a tale full of pathos, illustrating the power and beauty of self-sac- 
rifice. Rosa Carey, the heroine of the story, a girl sixteen years 
old, is a very lovely character. She bears the burdens of the fam- 
ily, oppressed by poverty, and desolated by the intemperance of the 
_ father, and wins the love of all around her. Her wild brother and 
intemperate father are reformed by her influence and the aid of kind 
friends. The story closes with the picture of the family, happy and 
prosperous. The other volume is by the same author, Paul Cobden, 
and is entitled “Going on a Mission.” A young girl goes on a 
mission, not to distant lands, but to those about her whom she 
meets in her daily life, striving to make them happier and “better. 


The same firm publish THe Soctat Stack, a collection of dra- 
mas and burlesques by George M. Baker. This collection is es- 
pecially intended for amateur performers. Mr. Baker’s efforts in 
this direction have been favorably received by the public. These 
plays sparkle with puns and wit, and are full of droll situations. 
We think that those ambitious of appearing on the amateur stage 
will find something in this collection to suit their taste. Families 
who wish to fill up the long winter evenings with innocent amuse- 
ment, and schools in quest of dramas for exhibition-day, will find 
this the very book they want. 


Way anD How is another very interesting book from the teeming 
press of Lee & Shepard, by Russell H. Conwell, with illustra- 
tions. It is all about the Chinese, — why they emigrate and by what 
means, what kind of a people they are, how they are treated in this 
country, and what an atrocious system of robbery and plunder is 
their government at home. There are sketches of travel, amusing 
incidents and descriptions of social customs, and much information 
respecting a people with whom we are destined to have closer and 
closer relations. Read the book, and see how much they suffer for 
want of a comfortable foothold on the earth which the Lord made 
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for the abode of all mankind, and you will not vote to shut them 
out from the refuge of the American Republic. S. 


Tue Tone Masters commences another series of the same in- 
defatigable publishers, Lee & Shepard. It is for the lovers of 
music and of the great singers. The first volume is by Charles 
Barnard, author of “Mozart and Mendelssohn,” and is entitled 
“ Handel and Haydn,” and the lives of those great masters are told 
in a pleasant and gossipy way, so that children can follow their 


story. 


The same firm publish Piano AND MusIcaL MartrTEeR, which has 
now passed to a fourth edition. It is designed to meet the wants 
both of beginners and advanced players, and the rapid sale of these 
editions is evidence of its success as a book for critical study and 
a compendium of information on musical matters. The fourth edi- 
tion has additions and improvements. Ss. 


THE House ON WHEELS, translated from the French of Madame 
de Stolz by Miss E. F. Adams, with twenty illustrations, is the story 
of a stolen child, whose beautiful spirit of faith, patience, and good- 
ness triumphs at last and effects its release. The trials, the virtues, 
and the return of Adalbert are happily told and make up the drama 
of the story. It is a child’s book, sure to interest young readers, 
and give them good lessons about faith, patience, and obedience. 
This, too, you will find at Lee & Shepard’s. s. 


LETTERS EVERYWHERE is a book for babies, or for very young 
children learning their letters. The twenty-six letters appear in so 
many pictures with odd or grotesque surroundings, and with rhymes 
and stories. It is avery nice book for the little folks. Lee & 
Shepard. 


GEOFFREY THE. LOLLARD, by Francis Eastwood, is published by 
Dodd & Mead, New York, and sold by Lee & Shepard. It is 
a very touching story, with a good share of history woven into its 
fabric. It is a story of the Lollards, the earliest dissenters from 
popery, the earliest sufferers in England in the cause of religious 
liberty, in times which have been rightly called the dawn of the 
Reformation. Geoffrey and Hubert were two boys imprisoned for 
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conscience’ sake, and the tale of their sufferings is told in a style 
beautiful for its simplicity, and moves deeply the sympathies of 
the reader, while it shows the power of a fervent religious faith and 
the dark and malignant spirit of the papacy in those early times. 
The book is a capital one either for town or Sunday-school libraries. 
Lee & Shepard’s copious supply for the demands of the holidays 
we hope will be duly appreciated by the patron saint of our little 
people. 8. 


For the grotesque and fantastic, and for odd touches of nature as 
they affect juvenile humanity, commend us to German books for 
children. One of the best specimens is Puck’s NIGHTLY PRANKS, 
translated by Charles T. Brooks, a name which guarantees that 
nothing will be lost in the translation. The cuts are exquisitely 
droll and amusing, and the poetry matches them elegantly. If you 
wish to cultivate in your child a sense of the ludicrous, — and the 
children in sombre New England need this kind of culture, — buy 
for him this little book. There are nine cuts, all of which will 
tickle his fancy, and keep him in good humor. Roberts Brothers. 


10ox1__ 10, by Rev. E. E. Hale, which was published as a serial 
in “Old and New,” has been put into a book form, making a neat 
little volume of 148 pages. It is Mr. Hale’s best story (always ex- 
cepting “The Man without a Country), and shows in his genial vein 
the enduring influence of a disinterested life ; its immortality in 
grateful and loving hearts. It gains fresh interest as we learn 
that it is not pure romance, but a reality, which many readers are 
able to recognize. Roberts Brothers. 


THE THEOLOGY OF Crist, from his own words, by J. P. Thomp- 
son, is a treatise which sets forth the leading orthodox doctrines 
mainly from the four Gospels. Their genuineness and historic in- 
tegrity are assumed ; though the evidence in favor of the Fourth 
Gospel, which has been most assailed and is most important for the 
author’s purpose, is thrown into an appendix. The treatise itself is 
written in a style of uncommon strength and nerve. But the author 
so puts and argues the questions at issue as will convince none but 
those already orthodox, and confirm in dissent those who are not. 
For instance, he argues the deity of Christ, and the deity and per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit, so as to leave his readers, —if he car- 
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ries them with him, —in the baldest tritheism. That, we take it, is 
where no philosophic orthodox mind ever allows itself to rest. 
They expound the doctrine of the deity and humanity of Christ, in 
other words the “hypostatic union,” in strict confirmity with mon- 
otheism ; thus narrowing the difference between orthodoxy and Uni- 
tarianism, at least removing some needless difficulties. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s work does not tend in this direction, though his learning, 
Christian temper, and affluence of style are manifest in the work. 
Published by Charles Scribner & Co. s. 


H. H. & T. W. Carrer publish two works illustrating and en- 
forcing the doctrines of the New Church. “Discourses on the 
Rationality of the Christian Religion, and the Harmony of its Doc- 
trines,” by Rev. Abel Silver, set forth the doctrines of Swedenborg 
in a popular style on the Trinity, the Word, the nature of man, the 
Lord’s first advent, the atonement, conversion and regeneration, the 
Lord’s second advent, the resurrection, the spiritual world, punish- 
ment, prayer, the church, the ordinances, and true discipleship. 
These are great topics ; and Mr. Silver we regard one of the clear- 
est and most candid writers of his denomination. He offers in the 
present volume an excellent opportunity for those who wish to be- 
come acquainted with the New Church theology in its more practi- 
cal bearings. ‘“Swedenborg and Modern Biblical Criticism,” by 
Rev. Edwin Gould, M.A., is an introduction of a popular nature to 
the historical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, and the 
principle of interpretation unfolded in the writings of Swedenborg. 
The writer examines other theories, and compares them with Swe- 
denborg’s. It is a neat volume of 254 pages. 


Goop HEALTH keeps on with its abundance of good things. 
The three leading articles of the October number, “Gymnastics,” 
“ Confectionery,” “The Nervous System and Vision,” are of special 
practical interest. “More about Tea,” “Ozone,” “Dreams,” and 
“ How to bring up Babies,” and “ Woman’s Dress,” though we have 
not finished reading, we presume are not less so. 


We are not converts to Sir William Hamilton’s philosophy, but 
every thinker should know what its principles are, and an excellent 
opportunity offers in the Ourtines, by Rev. J. Clark Murray, a 
text-book for students, with an introduction by Rev. James McCosh, 
LL.D. The “Outlines ” will give the reader a view of Hamilton’s 
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philosophical opinions, in systematic order, without his reading the 
“Lectures on Metaphysics,” the ponderous volume of the Scotch 
philosopher, with its bristling terminologies. Gould & Lincoln. s. 


Tue Castaways, by Capt. Mayne Reid, published by Sheldon 
& Co., New York, for sale by Nichols & Hall, Boston. This is the 
storv of a company who were shipwrecked on the Island of Bor- 
neo, and found their way by land to a British settlement. The vol- 
ume reminds us of the earlier books of the author, over which the 
boys used to grow excited, as it has much of the freshness and in- 
terest of the earlier works. Some rather large stories are told, but 
we are assured that the pictures of the natural features of the island 
are not exaggerated. There are narrow escapes and adventures to 
amuse, and information in regard to animals, trees, and plants, to 
instruct the reader. 


WorDs AND THEIR Uses, by Richard Grant White, is a book of 
permanent value, not only for reading, but study, by all who write 
and speak the English language. It is philosophical and critical, 
but at the same time exceedingly pithy and readable. It was written 
with the laudable purpose of preserving the English language from 
corruption, a danger which threatens it more from attempts at fine 
writing or big speech by those who do not say what they think or 
who write when they do not think at all, than frem the slang speech 
’ of the uneducated. The origin of words, the growth of language, 
and how words come to be misused and wrongly applied, are topics 
which are handled with keen criticism, made effective by a wide 
range of reading and study, and a love of the pure English and un- 
defiled. It has excellent lessons in grammar and etymology, and 
a chapter of denunciation of English dictionaries. Webster’s dic- 
tionary shares Jargely in the denunciation. “We might well be- 
lieve,” says Mr. White, “that our language spawns words as her- 
rings spawn eggs,” if we consult Webster’s supplement, containing 
twenty thousand words more than the body of the work. 

Mr. White’s present work appeared substantially in articles in the 
“Galaxy” in 1867, 1868, 1869. It is published by Sheldon & Co., 
New York. Sold by Nichols & Hall. s. 


CouGHs AND COLpDs, or the prevention, cause, and cure of vari- 
ous affections of the throat, with cases illustrating the remarkable 
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efficacy of out-door activity and horse-back exercise in permanently 
arresting the progress of diseases of the chest, is the title of a work 
by W. W. Hall, in which the most prevalent diseases of our New 
England climate are treated in a very popular style and a very prac- 
tical way. The author has the largest faith in natural remedies, be- 
lieves consumption has been cured and can be, is a mortal enemy 
to drugs, patent medicines, and almost all other medicines, except 
pure air, healthful exercise, and out-door living. The incipient 
stages and progress of disease and how to arrest it are pointed out 
and treated in plain English. and without medical technicalities. 
Hurd and Houghton, New York. s. 


DousBLE Pay, or, How Joe Hardy chose his Friends, by Wil- 
liam Everett. Boston, Lee & Shepard. This is one of the best 
books for boys that we have seen for some time. The popular 
game of base ball occupies a great share of it, which will be a 
strong recommendation to many. ‘The characters are natural, the 
interest of the story continues to the very end, and the tone of the 
book is excellent. We can give it a hearty recommendation. _F. 


BaLLoon ASCENTS makes another very attractive volume of the 
illustrated Library of Wonders in course of publication by Charles 
Scribner & Co. It is from the French of F. Marion, with thirty 
illustrations, It is a history of the conquest of the skies from the 
year 1780; giving the scientific theory of balloons, and details of 
strange and perilous adventures into the upper fields of space, with 
the applications of ballooning in modern warfare in Italy and Amer- 
ica. The book will make the sixteenth volume of the curious and 
attractive Library of Wonders. S. 


FIELD AND Forest, or, The Fortunes of a Farmer, by Oliver 
Optic, is another book for boys from the press of Lee & Shepard. 
Phil Farringford, the hero, introduces us to a trapper in Northern 
Missouri, and brings us into perilous acquaintance with Indians and 
Indian warfare. The scenes are drawn from life and history, and 
the manhood of young Phil is very admirable and inspiring. _ s. 


SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY, an illustrated magazine for the people, 
conducted by J. G. Holland, is a consolidation of “ Putnam’s Maga- 
zine,” “ Hours at Home,” and “The Riverside Magazine for Young 
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People,” and combines the good things of those publications in 
one. A serial, by George Macdonald, author of “ Robert Falco- 
ner,” is now in course of publication through its pages. ‘The table 
of contents offers a rich feast to the mind, and its large, clear type 
is a feast to the eye. 





We receive from Fretps & Oscoop, just as we are going to 
press, Whittier’s new volume of “ Miriam and other Poems.” The 
thoughts set to music have an appropriate setting, in tinted pa- 
per, clear type, and elegant binding. Miriam, the longer poem, 
we have not read, and must report of at another time. ‘The shorter 
poems have the grace and mellow sunshine of our favorite bard. 
The beok will be much in demand for the holidays. 

Also, from the same firm, “The English Governess at the Siam- 
ese Court,” being recollections of six years in the royal palace at 
Bangkok, by Anna Harriet Leonowens, with illustrations from pho- 
tographs presented to the author by the King of Siam. It is an ex- 
ceedingly handsome volume of 321 pages, and about a curious peo- 
ple, and will fill up a gap in our knowledge. We just receive it as 
we go to press, and must defer our report of its contents. 





JUVENILE BOOKS. 


The young people have an abundant supply of readi»g matter in 
the following books issued by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, whose name 
is always a favorable recommendation of books for children, the 
publication of which they seem to have made a speciality in this 
business: “The Proverb Series,” comprising “ Birds of a Feather,” 
“Fine Feathers do not make Fine Birds,” and “ Handsome is that 
Handsome does,” all of which we have mentioned favorably some 
months since. ‘Two of the volumes are written by Mrs. Bradlee, 
and one by Kate J. Neily; all are handsomely bound and illus- 
trated. ‘The Pinks and Blues,” by Rosa Abbott, “The Little 
Maid of Oxbow,” by May Mannering, and “ Home in the West,” 
each being one of a separate series, and containing several good 
illustrations. The foregoing are all for quite young readers. For 
boys a little more advanced in years, the same publishers have 
issued “The Boys of Grand Pré School,” which a young gentleman 


of our acquaintance tells us to say is an interesting story. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 





‘With this number of 7he Religious Magazine and 
Monthly Review Messrs.. Sears & Ellis, much to my 
regret, resign their charge as Editors, a service which 
they have so well ‘and faithfully performed the. past 
twelve years, and Rev. Dr. Thompson, who has ably 
filled the place of Mr. Ellis the past six months, also 
. retires; but all of them have promised to. be contrib- 
utors,.and to give aid in conducting the Magazine so 
that our readers will continue to feel their influence 
through its pages. 

Therefore it is my duty to announce to the subscrib- 
ers the plan proposed for conducting the Magazine in 
future. 

ist. The Editorial Department, including Zopzcs of 
the Month and Notices of New Publications, will be in 
charge of several of the most distinguished Clergymen 
in the Denomination. Further particulars will be given 
hereafter. 

2d, Each writer will be responsible for his own pro- 
ductions, and all the leading articles will bear the names 
of the authors. 

3d. The Department of Random Readbigs will, ‘as 
heretofore, be in charge of Rev. E. H. Sears. 

This arrangement I hope and trust will be accepta- 
ble to the subscribers and readers of the Monthly, 
which I shall endeavor, with the aid of the Editors, 
and many valuable contributors, to carry to a position, 
even higher than that which it has already attained as 
a Religious Magaziné and Theological Review. 


L. C. BOWLES. 
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THE 


RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE 


AND 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 


For 1871. 


CONTRIBUTORS, 


Rev, E. H. Sears. Rev. J. W. Thompson, D.D. Rev. Rufus Ellis. 
Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. George W. Briggs, D. D. Rev. John. C. Kimball. 
Orville Dewy, D. D. J. H. Morrison, D. D. Rev. Wm. Mountford. 
James Walker, D. D. H. A. Miles, D. D. Rev. C. T. Brooks. 

R. P. Stebbins, D. D. H. W. Bellows, D. D. Rev. Robert Collyer. 
E. 8. Gannett, D. D. James F’. Clark, D. D. Rev. Robert Laird Collier. 
George Putnam, D. D. Rev. W. H. Silsbee. Rev. A. D. Mayo. 

F. H. Hedge, D. D. Rev. G. H. Hepworth. Rev. Henry W. Foote. 
George &. Ellis, D. D, Rev. J. F. W. Ware. Rev. G. Reynolds. 
Thomas Hill, D. D. Rev. E. J. Young. Rev. C. BE. Grinnell. 
Rev. G. L. Chaney. Rev. A. B. Muzzey. Rev. Eli Fay. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam. W. H. Cudworth. R. R. Shippen. 

W. P. Tilden. Rev. L. J. Livermore. Rev. Charles Lowe 


And many others. Clergymen, Laymen, and Lady Writers. 


The Proprietor would inform the subscribers and friends of this Magazine that it will 


be conducted by an association of Clergymen with some new features and im- 
provements, and with the aid of the old and many new contributors, we hope to make the 


work satisfactory to our readers. 

First, a Leapine ARTICLE written expressly or this Review, expressing the result of 
the highest Christian thought, to which the periodical is pledged. 

Second, A Sermon with a variety of short articles in prose and poetry, of a religious 

* and practical character, which may meet the wants of families,—the elder and the 

younger members of the household. 

Third, an article entitled “'Torics or THE Montu,” containing a brief Record of our 
Religious Times. 

Fourth, Ranpom ReapinGs, —comprising short, original and selected Articles. 

New Publications. — Books sent to the Editors will be reviewed, and a number of the 
magazine containing the notices sent to the Author or Publisher. 

All communications for the work must be addressed to the Proprietor. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We shall be pleased to receive advertisements from our subscribers and friends, which will 
be inserted on very favorable terms, and the Magazine sent to all Advertisers free, who 
desire it, during the term of the advertisement. One advantage in this mode of advertising, is 
that periodicals of this character are not destroyed, as newspapers are, but preserved through 
the year or longer, if not bound into volumes. 

Published the first of every month in numbers averaging one hundred pages each, which 
will give twelve hundred pages a year, —two large Royal Octavo Volumes well printed, on 
fine paper and new type. 

OS> Subscribers will be furnished with the back volumes, neatly bound in cloth, in exchange 


for the old numbers, by paying the cost of binding. 
TERMS.—Five Duliars per Annum. Single Numbers, 50 Cents. 


CLUBS.— Two Copics to one Address, . e e e ‘ e e e $4.50 cach 
66 ae os . . . 4.00 * 


Six ° . 
Clergymen of Country Parishes, ° . . 4.00 « 


LEONARD C. BOWLES, Proprrieror, 
13 BECAON STREET, BOSTON. 
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Geo." W." Ware’ & Co., f 


PL en 








Recently removed from (No. 12 Cornhill, to) 


157 TREMONT STREET, 


(Opposite the; Common, and near West street.) invite attention to their 


STOCK OF® ELEGANT FURNITURE, 


AND 


RICH UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


Comprising a complete assortment, equal in quality, style, and finish 
to any stock to be found in any first§class Warehouse, which they offer at 
the most reasonable;prices. 


GEO.IW. (WARE 24&4@CO. 


157 TREMONT STREET. 





° 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


Importers and Dealers in 








— ANDEDOMESTIC# : 


(CARPETINGS! 


Every: Description of Carpet Goods, 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 





Particular attention given in the UPHOLSTERYZDEPARTMENT, 
to making*and laying Carpets. 


164 Washington Street, Boston. 
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“FRANKLY SPEAKING, WE AVER THAT ‘THE 

LIVING AGE’ HAS NO EQUAL IN ANY COUNTRY.’’ 

— From The Press, Philadelphia. 

“THE BEST OF ALL OUR ECLECTIO PUBLICA- 

TIONS.” —From The Nation, New York. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Of which more than one hundred volumes have been issued, has received the commendation of Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, President Adams ; historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, and Ticknor; Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, and many others; and it admittedly “continues to stand at the head of its 
class. 

Iris Issvep Every Satvurpay, giving fifty-two numbers, and more than Tares THOusanp double- 
column octavo pages of reading-matter, yearly ; enabling it to present, with a combined freshness and 
completeness nowhere else attempted. — 


The bést Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Poetry, Scientific, Biographi- 
cal, Historical, and Political information, gathered from the entire 
body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

Tae ABLEST AND MOST CULTURED INTELLECTS in every department of Literature, Politics, Science and 
Art, find expression in the periodical literature of Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

Tue Livine Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the vast and generally accessi- 
ble mass of this literature, the only compilation, that while within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the 
ComMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual pro- 
gress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general intelligence and literary taste. 


Extracts from Notices. 
From Rev. Henry Ward Beccher. From the Christian Examiner, Richmend. 
“ Were I, in view of all the competitors that are ‘It is the great eclectic of this country.” 
now in the field, to choose, I should certainly ‘ - 
choose THE LIVING AGE. . . . Nor is there From the Advance, Chicago. 
in any library that I know of, so much instructive “Itisa monthly that comes every week.” 
and entertaining reading in the same number of 





yolumes.’? From the Illinois State Journal. 
From the Congregationalist and Recorder, ‘¢ Tt has more real solid worth, more useful infor- 
Boston, June 2, 1870 mation, than any similar publication we know of. 
rn per ? The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 


“We repeat the conviction we have many times finest poetry, of the English language, are here 
expressed, that bpm | of the eclectics can be match- gathered together.” 
ed with this as to substantial value and interest.’ 
From the Pacific, San Francisco. 


Ba eee ae See spores gear “Its publication in weekly numbers give to it a 
During each year, the reader gets the best of great advantage over monthly cotemporaries, in 
the essays, poetry, serial novels, and statements of f),, spirit and freshness of its contents.” " 
facts in science or current history, which the year g 
produces. All of this is furnished at about the Fyom the Christian Register, Boston, Aug. 6, 1870. 
price of one of the reviews or magazines from ‘‘Lrerect’s Livina AGz has never borne the 


which it is drawn. : marks of more careful research and wiser selection 
From the New York Tribune. than it does now.” 
“The selections always indicate a refined and From the Chicago Daily Republican. 


catholic taste, and a happy art of, catering to the 


‘ ‘ Lrrrett’s Livine Ag is the oldest and by far 
os ry ney * wapeess towering the aquadaed f the best concentration of choice periodical literature 


ms A rinted in this country. It occupies a field filled 
From the Lutheran and Missionary, Phila. no other periodical. The subscriber to ‘Littell’ 
“ An extraordinary value marks many of the ar- finds himself in possession, at the end of the year 
ticles of this publication, because they are the pro- of four large volumes of such reading as can be 
ductions of the ablest men of our times.” Fase = in no — form, yd ne selec- 
‘ ‘ ions from every department of science, art, phi- 
“ Prem Gs Asuvicin -Clancinan, Ciisage. losophy, and belles-lettres. Those who anaes 
It has always seemed to us to contain the best thorough Compendium of all that is admirable and 
poetry, the most able essays and criticisms, and the poteworthy in the literary world will be spared the 
most interesting stories, of any magazine in the trouble of wading through’ the sea of reviews and 
English language. magazines published abroad ; for they will find the 
From the Amerisan Presbyterian, Phila. essence of all compacted and concentrated here.” 


“Indispensable to any one who wishes to keep From the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
a of things in literature, politics,and theolo- ,, We esteem it above all price,” 

Published weekly at $8.00 a year, free of postage. An extra copy sent gratis to any one getting upa 
Club of Five New Subscribers. Address LITTBLL & GAY, 30 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. 
For Tan Dowars, LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, weekly, containing the cream of Foreign Periodical 
Literature, and either one of the leading magazines of Home Literature named below, will be sent to 
one address for one year ; viz. : — 


Harper’s Montary (or Weexty or Bazar), Taz Attantico Monruty, Liprinoorr’s Moxrtatr, Tas 
Ga.axr, OLD anD New, or AppLeTon’s Journal (weekly); or, for $8.50, Taz Living Acs and Our 
Youxa Forks. Address as above. 






































THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
Hor 1871 


WILL CONTAIN THE FOLLOWING AMONG OTHER ATTRACTIONS :— 


Serial Stories, by Prorzsson DeMmiz, Carotine CuEsepro, Harriet Prescott SporrorD, J. W- 
DeForrest, and other popular American writers. 

“ Roger’s Little Girl,” a Serial Story, by Henry James, Jr., will begin in an early number. 

Castilian Days, by Joun Hay, Esq., being the result of his observations during his late residence in 


Spain. 

Papers on ‘‘ Life in the Southwest,” by Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Author of “ Inside,” and ‘‘ The 
New Timothy.” . 

A — of papers on ‘‘The Care of the Eye,” by Dr. Hrxry W. Witiams, the distinguished 

culist. 

A series of articles by Prorgssor AGassiz, being the result of his recent observations in Berkshire 
and among the White Mountains. 

..W. Lonere.tow, J. G. Warrier, J. R. Lowett, O. W. Hotmes, T. W. Hiaainson, Bayarp Taytor, 
and W. ©. Bryant, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Taaxrer, Mrs. HeLen Hunt, and Miss. Puewrs will contribute 
poetical and prose articles during the year. 

Joun Fiske will furnish a series of papers on “‘ Fables and Superstitions.” 

W. D. Howells will contribute some studies of American Character and Places. 

Several novel and attractive features will be introduced during the coming year. Among 
these is A NEW DEPARTMENT, under he title of ‘‘Our Whispering Gallery,” including Remin- 
iscences of Distinguished Authors, American and Foreign, by Jamks T. FieLps. 

TERMS. — $4.00 a year in advance ; 2 copies, $7.00 ; 5 copies, $16.00 ; 10 copies, 80,00, and $3.00 
for each additional copy. 


EVERY SATURDAY 


The Great Ilustrated Family Paper of America, 


THE LITERARY CONTENTS OF EVERY SATURDAY. 


1. An Editorial Department, which includes papers on subjects of present interest and general,impor- 
tanee, themes of social life, unpartisan aspects of political affairs, literary topics, and other matters that 
engage public attention, treated in a vigorous style by writers whose experience and culture peculiarly 
qualify them for this work. 

2. Excellent Stories, — usually a Serial Story, by an eminent Novelist; and short Stories, from the 
best American and Foreign sources. 

8. Selections from European Periodicals, including Essays, Sketches, Narratives of Travel and Adven- 
ture, Literary and Scientific Intelligence, etc. 


THE PICTORIAL FEATURES OF EVERY SATURDAY 


Are no less attractive and valuable than the literary. Its conductors have unequalled facilities for pro- 
curing the best pictures by the first artists of Europe and America. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors of The Graphic, the leadiug illustrated paper of England, they reiceve electroty pes of all the 
pictures which appear in that journal, and are therefore able to give their readers better and fresher 
European pictures, particularly of the preaent war, than any other American paper. 
Generous arrangements have been made for original drawings, and Every Saturpay will be copiously 
supplied with various representations of American life, senery, and character, by the most eminent artists. 
ERMS.— Single Weekly Number, 10 cents ; Monthly Parts, 50 cents; Yearly Subscriptions, 
$5.00 in advance, — $4.00 a year to subscribers for any other Periodical issued by Fields, Osgood & Uo. 


1871 OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 1871 


J. T. Trowbridge and Lucy Larcom, Editors. 
Tue leading Serial Story wil be 
JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES, 
By J. T. TRowpBaince. 


Short Stories by Mrs. Harriet Beecner Stows, Exizaperu Stuart Paewps, Mas. A. M. Draz, 0. A- 
Srepuens, Mrs. Jang G. Austin, and others. 

Illustrated Papers, on the Wonders of the World, by Avaustus Hotmes, Masor Traverse, the 
author of *‘ Seven Little Sisters,” etc. These papers will be written in a popular and entertaining 
style, but will have a positive value for the amount and validity of their information. 

Natural History Sketches, including stories of Bears, Panthers, Sharks, and other animals, by 
various authors specially qualified to write well and entertainingly on these subjects. 

Curiosities of Science and Art, popularly treated and attractively illustrated. 

Sketches of Travel and Adventure. 

Poems, by Lucy Larcom, Marian Dovetass, J. T. TRowsrineg, and others. 

Dialogues, Acting Charades, Pantomimes, Operas, Music for Parlor and School. 
Our Youne Contrimurors will have a department, in which will appear the best short stories, sketches, 

and s sent to the editors by the youthful readers of Our Youna Fouks. 

TERMS. — Single Copies, 20 cents, Two Dollars a year, in advance. An extra copy for Five 


Subscriptions. FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, Boston. 









































THE “MONTHLY” ADVERTISER. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 








COVERED IN 
English Hair Cloth, Plush, Terry, Reps, and French 
Lasting, 


The largest assortment of Upholstered Parlor Furniture to 
be found in Boston. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW, & Co. 


SALESROOM, 27 SUDBURY ST., 
OVER SUFFOLK MARKET. 





SOLID BLACK WALNUT 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER SETS. 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPERIOR 


Cabinet Furniture, 


3 & 4 HOLMES’ BLOCK, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE, .. . . BOSTON. 


THE VERY LOW PRICES 


At which we offer our goods make it for the INTEREST OF ALL who 
contemplate purchasing to 


BXAMINE OUR STOCE. 


GEORGE K. HOOPER. 








ALEXANDER BEAL. 





— 
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FINE SHIRTS TO ORDER 


AND 


READY MADE. 


IRA C. GRAY, & Co., 
Men's Furnishing Goods. 


No. 243 Washington Street, 


Under Marlboro’ Hotel, 


BOSTON. 





Established in 1854. 





GAS FIX TCRES 


AND 


FITTINGS, 


The Subscribers. Ageuts for the Celebrated Manu- 
factures of MITCHELL, VANCE & Co., New York, 
having sold their fixtures sixteen years, and ob- 
tained the 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 


for the same at the FOUR Last Exhibitions of 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion, would confidently invite your attention to 
their 


LARGE AND VARIED STOCK, 
adapted to every part of 


Dwellings, Stores, Offices,and Public 
Buildings. 

These Fixtures are most thoroughly made and 

finished, and equal fo any in this country. They 


will be sold at the MANUFACTURER'S LOWEST 
PRICES, and werranted in every particular. 


8. A. STETSON & Co., 
850 and 852 Washington S8t., Boston. 





New and Elegant (Carpets. 





Our Stock is now i 


n Complete Order. 


COMPRISING THE VERY LATEST DESIGNS IN 


WILTON, BRUSSELS, 


VELVET, TAPESTRY, 


INGRAIN AND OILCLOTH 


CARPETS, 


MATS, RUGS, &c., which we are 


selling at greatly Reduced Prices. 


Wholesale and Retail 


Special attention given to Furnishing CHURCHES, AND PUBLIC 
HALLS, by contract, at Wholesale Prices. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT. 


No. 83 Washington Street, 


Boston. 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


PUBLISHED BY 


Gould é& Lincoln. 
A New Series for Young People. 


AUNT MATTIE’S LIBRARY, 


4 vols., viz: 
Merry Christmas. Fun and Profit. Sunday Scheols. Drifting Goodward. With 
Tllustrations. Price $8.00. By MATHA J. LAMB, author of “ Play School Stories,” 
THE HOME TWILIGHT STORIES. Four vols., with numerous Illustrations. 16mo, gilt 
back 60 in sets. 


THE HERO WITHOUT COURAGE, and other Stories. .............ss000 Pos eeeccccereves 90 
THE YOUNG FORTUNE SEEKERS, and other Stories. . 90 
The P atc | folks will be delighted with these Stories, and find them the most attractive, and at the 
same time the most instructive, of any yet published. They are free from all objectionable words and 
phrases. Every parent will be charmed with their simplicity, their purity of style, and it is believed 
that they will be no less interested than the children in their perusal. 
The volumes are of uuiform style and size, and, each being complete in itself, they will be sold singly 
or in sets, put up in a neat, substantial box. 
THE PLAY SCHOOL STORIES, for Lirmiz Fo.xs. By Aunt Martiz. With Illustrations. 
Four volumes, 18mo, cloth, gilt backs. Per. yol.. 60 


We These four charming litle v lumes are put up in a neat bor and sold iv sets at $2.40 


41HE LITTLE GATE, AND HOW TO ENTER IT. An Allegory urging the 
importance of being a child of God, and an illustration showing how to become one. By Rev. 
Aubert T. SPAULDING. With Illustrations. 18 svcevencs@OOll, 
AIMWELL StORIES, BY WALTER AIMWELL. 
CLINTO « ; a Book for Boys. 16mo0,............00esse0e coum ....Cloth, gilt back, 
ELLA ; or, Turning Over a New Leaf. 16m0,........0.:csseceseesveeeres . cloth, gilt back, 
JESSIE ; or, Trying to be Somebody. 16mo,.. cloth, gilt back, 
MARCUS, or, The Boy Tamer. .. cloth, gilt back, 
OSCAR; or, The Boy who had his Own Way. .. cloth, gilt back, 
WHISTLER ; or, The Manly Boy. 16mo, cloth. gilt back, 
JERRY ; or, the Sailor Boy Ashore. With a Memoir and Likeness of the 
Author. WOO ge since vigeciesvcs PPITTITTTTL TT TT Te +e+++. cloth, gilt back, 

FONTHILL RECREATIONS. With haseneaenue. 
THE Rg nage gg ISLANDS. Sketches and Stories of their Scenery, Customs, 

His ainters, etc. By M. G. Steerer. 16mo, cloth, gilt back, 
THE TWO SICILIES, Sketches, DROWNS, COG is a icscreccecscsese abe veoees eee 
SWEDEN aND NORWAY. Sketches, Stories, etc........... Cees orcs eves svencctcssescoce 
The above volumes are the first of a series, somewhat on the plan of the “‘ Aimwell Storiee,” 
so wonderfully popular, which will describe some of those kingdoms, provinces, and countries, 
least known to young American readers. 

CHAMBERS’ HOME BOOK ; or, Pocket Miscellany ; containing a Choice Selection 
of Interesting and Instructive Reading for Young or Old. Six volumes. With Illustrated 
RE Mss coniccspacdows REOUES CSREREE HUES decmede sawn eds vs heck e6d cloth, gilt back, 


This is one of the most interesting and entertaining of all CHAMBERS’ popnlar works. 


PETER CODDLE’S TRIP TO NEW YORK. Turez Games In OnE. I. A Game 
of Transformation. II. Literary Patchwork. III. A Literary Puzzle. By Water 


AIMWELL. 


The purchaser in fact gets THREE DISTINCT GAMES for the price of one. Any number of 
boys and girls or grown people can play the game ; and every time it is played the fun changes, 
while the laugh comes in all the time. 


ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF 


The Still Hour; or, Communion with God. 


By AUSTIN PHELPS, D. D., Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 


A fine edition of this charming devotional work (of which nearly fifty thousand copies in the ordinary 
style have been printed,) is issued in a square 16mo form, tiated paper, ag in bevel board, full gilt, 
to meet the demand for copies in extra style for presentation. Price $1 00 


PUBLISHED BY 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
69 Washington Street, Boston. 


& BESSER & 
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LEE & SHEPARD’S NEW BOOKS, 








In itself a Marvel of Art. 


The Princes of Art. 


Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, Architects. 
Translated from the French 


By MRS. S. R. URBINO, 
16mo. Illustrated. .$2.00. 


“Beautiful alike in matter, style, and typo- 
graphical elegance. Treuting the very highest pha- 
ses of art, it is in itself a marvel of art.’ 

Northampton Press. 

“Written with French enthusiasm and vivacity, 
and exceedingly well translated.”” — Buffalo Ex- 
press. 

‘* We have seldom found a work of this kind com- 
bining so many points of interest as this. The se- 
lections of masters who have made the fine arts 
illustrious by their genius is judiciously made, the 
outlines of their lives are gracefully sketched, and 
enough of incident and anecdote is interwoven to 
throw an attractive charm around the record of 
bare facts.”” — Providence Journtl. 

‘‘ This is one of the most readable volumes of the 
day upon Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers. It 

lively sketches of the great artists of 
modern and ancient times, and is gotteu up ina 
style worthy a place in the best libraries of the 
land.” — Cincinnati Times. 

‘* One hardly knows which to admire most, the 
skil, which planned such an epitome as this, or the 
exquisite taste with which the theory is worked 
through to a result.””»— Dover Star. 








A Timely y Work on China. 


WHY AND HOW. 


Why The Chinese Emigrate. 
And tho means they adopt for the Purpose of get- 
ting to America. With Sketches of Travel, 
Social Customs, Amusing Incidents, &c. 

By COL. RUSSELL H. CONWELL, 

(*‘ Russell” of the Boston ‘Traveiler. ) 
16mo. Illustrated from original designs. $1.50. 
Col. Conwell has just returned from a journey 
round the world, during which he made a tour of 
observation in China for the purpose of satistying 
himself on the question of Chinese emigration. 
He is so well known as a newspaper correspondent 
and lecturer, having been styled by our leading 
journals as the most fascinating word-painter of 
the day,” that his writings will need no introduc- 
oe to be appreciated by the reading public. (Now 
ready.) 


HISTORY OF PARACUAY. 
With Notes of Diplomacy under Difficulties. 
By HON. CHAS. A. WASHBURN, 

Late Minister Resident at Paraguay. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. Octavo. In 
press. 








THE SOCIAL STACE. 


Dramas, Comedies, Farces, Dialogues, &c., for Home 
and School. 
By GEO. M. BAKER, 
Author of  paieea Dramas,’’ ‘ Mimic Stage,’ &c. 
16mo. Illustrated. $1.50. Now ready. 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANNALS OF 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 


By. REV. CALVIN DURFEE. 


With an Introduction by Rev. Irenaeus Prime, 
D. D. In Press. 








4ap-Sold by all Bookseliers and Newsdealers. 





TWELVE NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


READY THIS MONTH. 


THE BOYS oF GRAND PRE SCHOOL. 
By Pror JAMES DeMILLE, Author of “‘ The 
B. 0. W. C.” “ The Doge Club, &c. 16mo. Il- 
meee: $1.60. 


New Series of Original Stories. 


THE SPRINGDALE STORIES. 
SAMUELS. Tilus- 
pads a 4 a 75 cents. euunenion Adele. 
Eric. Herbert. Nettie’s Trial. Johnstone’s 
Farm. Ennisfellen. 


LITTLE FOLKS ASTRAY. 
By SoPpHiE MAY. 16mo. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
The first of Prudy’s Flyaway Stories. Uniform 
a Prudy,” and Dotty Dimple Sto- 
ies 


THE THE HOUSE JON oN HEELS - 

Stolen Translated from the 

Meg of Mad. ae Stois. By Miss E, F. Ap- 

Ams. With 20 Iilustrations ed designs by 

Emile Bayard. 18mo. Tinted paj Uniform 

with Alice’s ne ae $1. Full gilt 
sides and edges, $1.50 


LETTERS EVERYWHERE: 

Rhymes and Stories for Children. 28 full 
pot Illustrations by Schuyler, 12mo. Tinted 
paper. Cloth, $1.25. Full gilt sides and 
obs, $1.50. Reprinted from the English 

ion. 


WHO WILL WIN? 


6mo. illustrated. 


1.25. 
GOING ON A MISSION. 
16mo. Illustrated. 
By the Author of Bessie rat "Madge Graves, &c. 
Being the lst and 24 vols. of 
THE BECKONING SERIES, 

The author of ‘‘ Bessie Lovell,” is a favorite 
writer for Oliver Optic’s Magaziue. The volumes . 
= this series are all new, attractive, and instruc-— 

ve. 


BEAR AND FORBEAR. (Recently Published ) 

Or, the Young Skipper of Lake Ucayga, By 

O.iverR Optic. 16mo. Illustrated. $1.25 
Completing The Lake Shore Series. 6 vols. 


TDB. Rh MAID OF OXBOW. 
May MANNERING. 16mo. Illustrated. 
$1.00. Completing The Helping Hand Se- 
ries. 6vois. Illustrated. Per vol. $1.00. 


THE Le Ay ag STORIES, 

‘A. BRADLEY and Miss Kate J. 
Royal gt my 6 vols. In neat box. 
Illustrated. Per vol., $1.00. 
Birds of a Feather. Fine Feathers do not 
make Fine Birds. Handsome is, that Hand- 
some Does. A Wrong confessed is half Re- 
dressed. One Good Turn deserves Another. 
Actions Speak louder than Words. 


Charley and Eva's HOME IN THE WEST. 
By Miss Louise M. TaursTon. l6mo, Il- 
lustrated $1.00. The third of 
The Charley Robert Series. 
8 vols. In neat box. 12 Illustrations. Per 
vol., $1.00. 


THE PINKS AND BLUES; Or, the Orphan Asy- 
lum. By Rosa ABBOTT. 16mo. Iilustrated. 
$1.00. Completing The Rosa Abbott Series. 6 
vols. 24 Illustrations. Per vol., $1.00. 
































LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 























SUPERIOR CABIN ET 





Comprising many new and beautiful designs. 


SUPERB & RICHLY -CARVED SIDEBOARDS, 
In Walnut, Oak and Chestnut, with Dining Tables and Chairs 
to correspond. 


RICH AND PLAIN WARDROBES, 


And Library Case, that cannot fail to please all who are in want. 


ELEGANT CHAMBER SETS. 
With DUPLEX MIRRORS, in various Styles of finish. 


BEAUTIFUL UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
in great variety, and all at PRICES SATISFACTORY TO THE 
PURCHASER. 


Our Stock is large, assortment complete, and as regards style, guality 
and finish, cannot be surpassed by any house in Boston, NEITHER CAN 
ANY ONE SELL AT LESS PRICES. 


BUCKLEY & BANCROFT, 


503, and 511 Washington Street. 


CARPETS. 











A CHOICE ASSORTMENT, IN ALL GRADES, 


MAY BE FOUND AT 


SWEETSER & ABBOTTS. 


47 TEMPLE PLACE, 
BOSTON. 


: JOHN SWEETSER. GUSTAVUS ABBOTT. 
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THE “MONTHLY’ 


’ ADVERTISER. 

















MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (0, 


Office, No. 39 State Street, Boston, 


Insures Lives on the Mu- 
tual Principle. 


Net Accumulation, 
$B,000,000. 


And increasing for the benefit of Members, 
present and future. 


; _ The whole safely and advantageously 
' invested. The business conducted exclu- 
sively for the benefit of the persons in- 
sured. ‘The greatest risk taken on a life, 
$20,c0oo. Surplus distributed among the 
members annually ; settled by cash or by 
addition to policy. 

Forms of applications, and pamphlets 
of the Company and its reports, to be had 
of its agents, or at the office of the Com- 
pany, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 


Benj. F. STEVERS, President. 
Joseru M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


JOSEPH STONE & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


HATS, CAPS, 


# URS. 


245 Washington Street, 


BOSOM. 





JOSEPH CAREW. 


= = “2 = ~~ 


At 600 and 502 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
Corner Dwight Street. 





EDWARD W. PEAR & CO. 


Upholstery 
Goons, 
Window Shades, 


DRAPERIES, &c. 
Puraiture Repaired and Re-covered, 
No. 387 Washington Street, 
Corner Avery Street, 


BOSTON. 


Baward W. Pear. Wm. ©. Holmes. 
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J. W. BLACK, 


P hofogeanh 


ROOMS, 


Entrance 173 Washington St , 


Boston, Mass. 


Photographs of every description warrant- 
ed to give satisfaction are taken at this es- 
tablishment at prices varying in accordance 
with the style and finish, from the (“Carte de 
Visite,’’) at $5.00 per doz. to Life Size in Oil 
at $50.00, or $125.00. 


Porcelains, in every style of finish, varying 
in price from $6.00, to $50.00. 


Especial “attention given {to taking Land- 
scapes and views of country residences. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


W.P Garrison, Box 6732, N. Y. 
Send THE NATION for two months (8 





Numbers, from the last) to 





On receipt of fifty cents and this blank, fil- 
led out, the NATION will be sent to your 
address for two months (8 numbers) postage 
prepaid. 





“The Nation I esteem as one of the very 
best, highest-toned moral newspapers in the 
country."—From a Sermon by Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. 

“The best journal in America, and not only 
so, but better, on the whole, than any in Eng- 
land.” —Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

“T have never taken a weekly newspaper 
which in all its departments is so satisfactory 
as the Nation.” —Hon. J. D. Coz. (late Secre- 
tary of Interior.) 


Terms $5.00 Per Annum. Olergymen, $4.00. 





GREGORY & ROBINSON, 
IMPORTERS, 


OFFER A MOST EXTWNSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


Wholesale or Retail at 3 
225 Washington Street, 
Opposite the head of Franklin Street, 


BOSTON. 


Cc. H. ROBINSON, 





JOHN H. PRAY, SONS, & 00. 


' IMPORTERS AND DEALERS E28} 


CARPETINC, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
No. 192 Washington Street, 


23 Franklin Street, 


And 61 and 63 Hawley Street, 


BOSTON.} 
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“ELIAS HOWE,” SEWING MACHINES. 





48 A FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Adapted to every variety of household sewing, from the very finest to the coarsest materials, 


IT STANDS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


The Unprecedented success of this Machine is such that THE HOWE MACHINE CO., is 


daily producing 300 Machines, and are still unable to supply the demand. 
They are SIMPLE, DURABLE and PRACTICAL FAMILY MACHINES, Complete, 
are sold at $60. — and terms of payment easy to those who cannot pay all cash down. 





BUTTERICK’S PATTERNS 


Ladies, Misses, Boys and Little Children. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


GENERAL 


AGENTS, 


144 Tremont Street, (Opposite the Common,) Boston. 





The Arlington 


COOKING STOVE, 


CHILSON’S 


New Stove for 1870, 


This new Stove is the crowning achieve- 
ment of a life-time in Stove-making, the 
subscriber having determined that it should 
be in all respects the most complete and 
perfect stove ever made. Consequently 
neither pains or expense have been spared 
in securing the most valuable improve- 
ments, and allowing nothing but the best 
stock and the most thorough workman- 
ship to enter into its mannfacture, so that 
I can now say and conscientiously believe 
it to be the most perfect stove in the 
WORLD. And now, friends, examine the 
Stove and see if this statement has been 
exaggerated. 

All sizes, square and extension tops, 
with or without water fronts. Also, Fur- 
Nwaces, Raxces, Grates, REGISTERS, 
Ventivators, &c., at Wholesale and Re- 
tail, at my Warerooms, No. 99 and 101 
Blackstone street, Boston, and at my Foun- 
dry at Mansfield, Mass. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 





CHILSON’S 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


As the manufacture of these celebrated 
Furnaces and Ranges is ever a specialty 
with me, no — or expense is spared in 
ADDING to the HIGH REPUTATION these 
goods have ALREADY attained—by securing 
the LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, using the 
very BEST STOCK, and employing none but 
the MOST SKILLED WORKMEN. Having a 
LARGE sTocK of these favorite goods at 
LOW PRICES, the subscriber will endeavor 
to give perfect satisfaction to all his custom- 
ers, 


Special attention given to the erection of 
Furnaces and Ranges, and to the Ventilation 
of all classes of buildings in any part of the 
country. 

Coox1ne, Par.or and Orrice Stoves, 
Ree@isters, VENTILATORS, FARMERS’ 
Bo1.eEks, etc., for sale as usual, at 


WAREROOMS, 


99 & 101 Blackstone St., Boston. 


GARDNER CHILSON. 


Or at Foundry at Mansfield, Mass. 
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r THE CAMBRIDGE EXTRACT, 
Hor Toothache!! 


For Sale By 


CARTER & WILEY, 138 Washmgton St, 


AND DRUGGISTS GENERALLY, 


CURES TOOTHACHE ! 


IT GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF ! 





STURGIS’ ELECTRIC COMPOUND. 


A most useful Family LINIMENT. 
Gives immediate and Decided Relief in Neuralgic Pains in the Face or Limbs. 


FOR RHEVUMATISM, 
Apply Sturgis Electric Compound, 


FOR SPRAINS, - ~. ~~ Use Sturgis’ Electric Compound. 
FOR STIFF NECK, . ‘ . Use Sturgis’ Wlectric Compound, 


For a warming application to the Bowels, in 


COLIC, DIARRHCEA, DYSENTERY, 


USE STURGIS’ ELECTRIC COMPOUND. 


BOSTON, OCT. 1, 1869. 


G. H. Sturcers, Esq., Dear Sir: 


As a rule we object to become General Agents for any proprietary specific, and to 

. allow our name to appear as General or Special Agents, but so many cases of decided 

and permanent relief in cases of Rheumatism and kindred complaints have come under 

our personal notice, that we accept the agency of Sturcis’ ELecrric CompounD 

with pleasure, and feel sure that no purchaser will have cause to complain of money 
Spent and thrown away, in buying your very excellent preparation. 


Yours truly, 





CARTER & WILEY, Wholesale Druggists, 
138 Washington Street. 




















WATERS’ 
NEW SCALE PIANOS, 


WITH IRON FRAME, 
Overstrung Bass and Agraffe Bridge, 


MELODRONS AWD CABINET ORGANS, 


THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 
WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS. 


Pianos, Melodeons and Organs. - Prices Greatly Reduced 
. For Cash. 
New 7-octave Pianos for - $275, and upward. 


New Cabinet Organs for - 45, «° & 
Second Hand Instruments from - 40, to $175 


Monthly installments received. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New York. 


HORACE WATERS. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The Waters Pianos are known as among the very best.—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, is famed for the excellence of his Pianos and Or- 
gans.—Evening Post. 

The Waters Piano ranks with the best manufactured in America.—The Independ- 
ent, N. Y. ; 


We can speak of the Water’s Pianos from personal knowledge as being of the very 
best quality.—Christian Intelligencer. 

The Waters’ Pianos are built of the best and most thoroughly seasoned material. 
—Advocate and Journal. 


Our friends will find at Mr Water’s store the very best assortment of Pianos, Me- 
lodeons and Organs to be found in the United States.—Graham’s Magazine. 

MusIcaL Doincs.—Since Mr. Water’s gave up publishing sheet music, he has 
devoted all his capital and attention to the manufacture and sale of Pianos and Melo- 
deons. He has just issued a catalogue of his new instruments, giving a new scale of 
prices, which shows a marked reduction from former rates, and his Pianos have 
recently been awarded the first premium at several Fairs. Many people of the pres- 
ent day, who are attracted, if not confused, with the flaming advertisements of rival 
piano houses, probably overlook a modest manufacturer like Mr. Waters ; but we hap- 
pen to know that his instruments earned him a good reputation long before Exposi- 
tions and “honors” connected therewith were ever thought of ; indeed. we have one 
of Mr. Waters’ Piano Fortes in our residence (where it has stood for years,) of which 
any manufacturer in the world might well be proud. We have always been delighted 
with it as a sweet-toned and powerful instrument, and there is no doubt of its dura- 
bility ; more than this, some of the best amateur players in the city, as well as several 
celebrated pianists, have performed on said piano, and all pronounce it a superior and 
FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT. Stronger endorsement we could not give.—Home Journal. 




















S. D. & H. W. SMITH’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 
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THS STANDARD ORGANS, 
ay Gore, Lote, Sabbath Schools, Parlors, and the Home Circle. Adapted for Sacred 
y? — eeuener > Page or ae one. The American Organs contain the 
ham ments), Improved Knee Swell, Super Oct Coupler, 
and Deep Manual Sub-Bass. Every Organ warranted. Descriptive pager sent free to ay address. 


New Warerooms and Manufactory, Tremont, opp. Waltham Street, Boston. 
«| 








Macullar, Williams & Parker 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


SINR WOOLRNS, 


Manufacturers, “© ERREPAELINS) and Jobbers of 


Retailers ELGa : Gentlemen's 


FINE CLOTHING. 


200 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 























JAMES TOLMAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 





a > - incase 


A Large and Well Selected Stock of 


Foretgn and American Goods 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 
Which will be made up in the best manner, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. . 


i. D. BOISE & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 


DEALERS IN 


Clothing, Piece Goods, 


—AND— 


FURNISHING Goops. 
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OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


Is supplied with the best style the market affords, including the latest Novelties, 
as they appear, which, with the talent and skill employed, will be made into Gar- 
ments, to the entire satisfaction of all who will afford us the opportunity of effort. 


Prices Low. 


L. D. BOISE & CO.,, 


80 Washington Street, BOSTON. 















Macullar, Williams & Parker 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


LENG WOOLRNS, 


Manufacturers, ‘© Er Xm IN and Jobbers of 


Retailers 5% an = —  Gentlemen’s 


200 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


























JAMES TOLMAN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


No. 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


> 


A Large and Well Selected Stock of 


Foreign and American Goods 


ALWAYS ON HAND, 
Which will be made up in the best manner, 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


0D. BOISE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FASHIONABLE CLOTHING. 


DEALERS IN 


Clothing, Piece Goods, 


— AND =— 


FURNISHING GooDs. 


> 


OUR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


Is supplied with the best style the market affords, including the latest Novelties, 
as they appear, which, with the talent and skill employed, will be made into Gar- 
ments, to the entire satisfaction of all who will afford us the opportunity of eflort. 





Prices Low. 


L. D. BOISE & CQ.,, 


30 Washington Street, BOSTON. 

















GORHAM 


SILVER WARK. 
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OF THIS CELEBRATED WARE FOR SALE BY ~ 
CROSBY, MORSE & FOSS, 
240 Washingten St.. Besten. | 
C. M. & F., are Agents for the Celebrated 
HKEECRBAN WATCHES, 
AND HAVE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
Diamonds and Gems, 


RICH JEWELRY, 


FRENGE MANTVEL CLOGS 


FOR 


BRIDAL AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 














